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Introduction 


The  short  narrative  has  probably  been  used  in  more  ways 
than  any  other  literary  type.  It  is  equally  adaptable  to  such 
diverse  aims  as  entertainment  and  instruction,  a fact  that 
would  indicate  that  the  question  of  what  a short  story  should 
be  is  rather  meaningless.  It  is  perhaps  more  important  to  ask 
what  one  can  do  with  the  short  narrative  and  why  it  can  be 
done. 

The  why  of  this  question  leads  us  into  metaphysics,  with 
which  I am  not  concerned  in  this  brief  introduction;  perhaps 
it  will  suffice  to  say  that  we  find  it  easy  to  understand 
and  communicate  in  terms  of  narration,  that  we  can  best  supply 
a "body"  for  a "skeleton"  of  ideas,  feelings,  and  social  dir- 
ectives by  clothing  the  skeleton  in  a series  of  "events". 

In  this  group  of  short  stories  I have  not  attempted  to 
explore  the  range  of  possible  uses  of  the  narrative,  but  only 
to  exploit  the  possibilities  of  one  type  of  communication. 

The  "germ"  of  each  of  the  selections  was  a completely  non-ver- 
bal feeling  about  something,  a feeling  that  I experienced 
once  or  many  times  and  felt  to  be  something  I would  like  to 
express  to  others. 

The  actual  "story  events"  are  completely  fortuitous;  I 
believe  the  feelings  I have  tried  to  paint  with  them  are  ex- 
periences which  all  men  share  because  they  are  human  beings 
living  on  the  earth  in  the  company  of  other  human  beings. 
Writers  write  froA many  reasons,  I suppose;  I can  only  try  to 
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say  why  I write  in  this  particular  way.  I am  not  interested  in 
"instructing"  anyone,  and  only  very  incidentally  in  entertaining 
a reader.  If  there  is  anything  I desire  to  achieve  it  is  not  a 
reaction  of  "I  will— or  won't"  or  "that's  excellent  perfor- 
mance" hut  rather,  "I  see," 

f7 

Writing  feels  to  me  like  the  reporting  of  exloration,  the 
communicating  to  a fellow  man  of  what  one  has  found  in  his 
solitary  adventures.  That  is  why  I would  like  to  have  a reader 
say  either,  "I  see... I am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  this  thing 
which  you  have  found  and  described  to  me"  or  to  say,  "I  know; 
I've  seen  it  too;  I can  tell  you  have  seen  this  thing  because 
I too  have  been  there." 

To  say  that  writing  is  like  a telling  of  news  and  not  a 
performance  seems  to  imply  that  "style"  is  something  with  which 
I am  not  concerned,  but  this  is  not  at  all  true.  If  I were  an 
explorer  telling  you  about  a mountain  I had  climbed,  it  would 
not  suffice  to  dra w you  a map  or  even  to  show  you  photographs. 

I would  have  to  try  and  tell  you  how  it  flet  to  stand  before 
that  mountain,  how  it  felt  to  climb  it  and  stand  upon  its  peak. 

It  is  the  same  with  writing.  I cannot  say  how  an  experience 
felt  in  the  way  that  I could  describe  a mechanical  process,  be- 
cause a "pattern  of  feeling"  cannot  be  reduced  to  weight,  meas- 
ure and  direction.  To  get  across  to  a reader  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a language  which  has  for  its  words  things  like  rhythm,  bal- 
ance, texture,  color,  and  sound.  It  is  necessary,  in  other 
words,  to  use  those  basic  ways  in  which  we  receive  experience, 
not  through  words,  but  through  images  of  touch,  sight,  hearing, 
and  bodily  movement. 
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Style,  therefore,  is  the  key  to  communication.  It  is  the 
'’language"  of  this  particular  kind  of  writing  and  like  any 
other  kind  of  language  it  is  rightly  measured  by  its  ability 
to  express,  not  by  its  "perfection". 

To  come  now  to  the  stories  themselves,  each  one  is  an 
attempt  to  communicate  a feeling,  to  project  into  literary 
form  the  inchoate  pattern  of  an  experience. 

Walk  the  Winding  Road  tries  to  express  the  feeling  of  man 
in  a hostile  world,  destined  because  he  is  man  to  be  the  van- 
guard of  a great  and  commanding  force,  destined  to  face  the 
unknown  with  the  realization  that  his  mission  and  the  mission 
of  his  force  has  no  necessary  sanction  of  rightness,  no  nec- 
essary assurance  of  success  from  the  rest  of  the  universe. 

The  Zamboanga  Kris  is  an  attempt  to  grasp  the  feeling  of 
being  alone  among  alien  dangers  that  pass  in  the  night,  brush- 
ing against  one  lightly,  measuring  one  coldly  for  annihilation, 
passing  on  again  contemptuous  in  their  superior  might. 

Swim  is  concerned  with  much  the  same  theme  as  the  proceed- 
ing two  stories,  but  its  intentions  are  more  varied.  First,  it 
attempts  to  explore  the  symbolic  possibilities  of  man  swimming 
in  ocean,  and  second  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  man-unknown  theme 
a familiar  contemporary  theme  of  the  relation  of  man  to  society. 
Since  the  writing  of  this  story  I have  been  very  interested  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  stylized  character  as  a tool  of  writing. 

Morning  and  Mrs.  MacIntyre  quite  different  from  the  £>re- 
ceeding  stories.  It  attempts  to  see  and  understand  the  human 
value  in  one  of  the  many  dying  anachronisms  that  clutter  our 
world.  Mrs.  MacIntyre's  house  is  symbolic  of  all  the  ugly  and 
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useless  things  to  which  we  have  fallen  heir,  and  like  so  many 
of  these  things  its  ugliness  is  inextricably  mingled  with 
human  love  and  tenderness  that  we  cannot  destroy  the  one 
without  staining  our  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  other. 

Remembered  Voices  is  about  a feeling,  a feeling  of  pattern 
emerging  out  of  the  often  chaotic  and  unrelated  sequence  of 
experiences  into  which  we  stumble  in  our  dimly  lit  passage 
from  nowhere  to  nowhere. 

Wine,  Spear- Crossed  came  out  of  the  feeling  of  the  threat 
to  life  itself  of  a part  of  life  which  has  become  twisted  and 
crippled  by  unnatural  pressures,  a feeling  of  danger  mixed 
with  compassion  and  a desire  to  extend  help  and  sympathy  to 
the  thing  that  threatens. 

The  Striped  Blossom  came  from  the  experience  of  looking 
through  an  old  shack  where  a man  had  lived  alone  for  years, 
almost  completely  out  of  communication  with  his  fellows. 

There  was  about  the  place  an  indefinable  air  of  dark  and 
lonely  years,  of  clues  to  a strange  and  unshared  experience 
that  would  never  be  known,  of  adventures  that  were  somehow 
important  because  they  could  happen  to  a human  being. 

The  things  that  I have  seen  and  tried  to  tell  about  in 
these  short  stories  may  have  no  importance  to  anyone  else. 
They  have  seemed  important  to  me,  but  their  value  is  to  be 
judged  by  others  who  will  say  whether  the  things  I have 
written  of  are  forest  fires  or  fireflies. 
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valk  the  /hiding  road 


'♦Pete.  . *hey,  Pete,  wake  up.' '♦  Donnelly's  whisper  came  through 
the  pounding  of  the  tropical  rain. 

Fete  rolled  over  and  stuck  his  head  gingerly  out  from  under 
the  raincoat,  shivering  as  a rivulet  trickled  down  his  spine. 

Mud  squished  under  his  elbows. 

"Time  for  you  to  take  over,  Fete;  here’s  the  watch.  Twelve 
o'clock.  Know  who  you're  supposed  to  wake?" 

"Baker? " 

"Yeah.  Be  careful.  Don't  scare  him  or  he'll  come  up  shooting. 
He  hasn't  had  his  nightmare  yet  tonight." 

"Jesus,  I almost  had  that  puddle  warmed  up.  Key,  lemrne  have 
the  grease  gun,  will  you?  This  damn  little  peashooter  wouldn't 
stop  a mosquito." 

"You  won't  need  it.  ./e're  supposed  to  be  inside  the  perimeter 
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tonight  for  a change.  Mo  shooting 
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".‘/here's  the  perimeter? 11 

"Ho w the  hell  do  I know?  All  I can  see  is  rain  and  jungle." 

".'/hat  is  it  tonight,  two  hours?" 

"Yeah*  Don't  go  to  sleep," 

"Dori't  he  funny.  If  I couldn't  sleep  in  that  goddamned  beau- 
tyrest  puddle  how  in  Christ  could  I sitting  up  and  shivering?" 

"Cold,  Pete?" 

"I  dunno ; I'm  either  cold,  or  I got  malaria  again,  or  I'm 
scared  to  death,  I been  trying  to  figure  which  all  night,  '/here 
the  other  holes?  I lost  track  of  them  since  I been  laying  down, 

"Over  there.  That's  Rosinsky's  gang;  in  back  of  you,  Jordan 
or  somebody;  over  here,  Tony  and  Eaum.  " 

"I  can ' t see  ' em,  " 

"Neither  can  I,  but  they  were  there  before  dark  so  I don't 

♦ . 

expect  they  went  anywhere.  In  case  jou  hear  anything,  don't 

* 

shoot  Baum,  He  owes  me  fifty  pesos,  I'm  going  to  sleep," 

Pete  heard  Donelly  settle  down  in  the  mud  of  his  shallow 
foxhole  and  pull  a raincoat  over  his  head.  Rain  drummed  down 
steadily  on  his  helmet,  splashed  on  the  ground,  rustled  in 
the  heavy  foliage.  Rain  formed  a curtain  of  noise  that  screened 
his  ears  to  nearby  sounds  almost  as  effectively  as  the  night 
hid  the  jungle  from  his  eyes* 

The  only  noises  that  came  through  were  the  distant  rumblings 
of  artillery  and  an  occasional  burst  of  machine-gun  fire  from 
somewhere  out  in  the  dark.  The  noises  sifted  through  Fete's 
mind,  each  receiving  its  label  as  it  passed,  A light,  hesitant 
rattle  was  a Jap.  A heavier,  faster  pounding  was  a Yank  talk- 
ing back,  A light  popping  was  Yank  carbine  or  Jap  rifle,  and  a 
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hysterical  string  of  eight  hammering  reports  was  either  a 
Yank  goofing  off  at  shadows  or  trying  to  stop  a Banzai  boy. 

Once  or  twice  a muffled  thud  told  him  of  a grenade.  Grenades 
were  bad  to  hear,  for  they  almost  always  meant  trouble.  After 
three  campaigns  nobody  threw  grenades  at  shadows  like  that 
first  night  in  the  Holekang  swamps  when  the  entire  regiment 
fought  valiantly  from  dusk  to  dawn  against  imaginary  Japs. 

Twelve  long  months;  three  campaigns;  two  miraculously  blood- 
less and  the  third  making  up  for  both.  Then  again  a bloodless 
beachhead  yesterday  where  resistance  was  most  expected.  Tomorrow, 
however,  it  would  be  bad  again.  Everyone  knew  it.  Tomorrow 
would  be  the  battle  of  Zig-Zag  pass  and  the  ’♦battle-toughened” 
34th  had  a promised  rest  cancelled  to  break  open  the  key  to 
the  Manila  road  for  a greenhorn  outfit. 

Pete  thought  about  the  new  division.  They  had  stopped  on 
the  road  to  let  the  34th  march  through.  Every  man  of  them  seemed 
big,  healthy,  white-skinned.  New  vehicles,  new  clothes,  even 
new  weapons.  They  looked  ten  times  as  good  as  the  poor  old  34th 
that  straggled  past  them  looking  like  the  retreat  from  Bataan. 

He  pulled  the  raincoat  tight  around  his  shoulders  and  tried 
to  stop  shivering  by  tensing  his  muscles.  The  effort  made  him 
realize  his  exhaustion  more  than  ever. 

He  wondered  vaguely  i f he  had  malaria  again  and  thought 
how  good  it  would  be  to  be  back  on  Leyte  in  a hospital,  covered 
up  with  blankets. 

He  looked  at  the  watch.  Six  hours  till  morning.  Six  hours 
till  the  minute  came  when  he  would  be  walking  slowly  up  the 
winding  road  and  waiting  for  the  first  machine-gun  to  cut  down 
on  them... or  maybe  it  would  be  knee-mortars. .. there  would  be 
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land  mines  too.  That  would  be  something  else  to  watch  for. 

All  at  once  Peter  knew  that  his  luck  had  run  out.  He  was 
going  to  get  it  tomorrow  and  he  knew  it  as  surely  as  if  it 
had  never  happened.  Once  he  had  laughed  at  Johnson.  Johnson 
perched  on  the  rim  of  a shell  crater  on  Biak  with  a half- 
empty  bottle  of  Asahi  beer  in  his  hands.  Johnson  peering 
mournfully  over  his  glasses,  saying,  MI 'm  not  going  to  last 
out  this  next  go,  Pete...  I can  feel  it  in  my  bones. 71 

He  had  kidded  Johnson  about  it  only  yesterday  afternoon 
on  the  way  up  to  the  pass.  He  wished  he  could  talk  to  Johnson 
now  and  tell  him  he  was  sorry.  In  a sudden  flood  of  emotion 
he  wished  that  he  could  see  everybody  he  had  ever  known  and 
tell  them  he  was  sorry  if  he  ever  hurt  them  in  any  way.  He 
couldn’t  tell  Johnson  now.  You  can’t  talk  to  an  arm  hanging 
on  a bush. 

A heavy  crash  jarred  the  earth;  Pete  flattened  his  body 
into  the  mud,  his  heart  pounding  with  sudden  fear.  Shell, 
.^bout  fifty  yards,  he  guessed.  He  waited,  barely  ’creating 
through  hisstiff  lips.  A second  shock,  still  nearer,  and  he 
hid  his  face  in  his  arms. 

Like  giant  footsteps  the  shells  began  to  tramp  around  him; 
great,  drunken  feet  kicking  over  trees  and  gouging  earth, 
stumbling  nearer  until  the  ground  shook  wildly  and  showers 
of  debris  dropped  on  his  huddled  body. 

Suddenly,  it  was  over;  the  rocks  stopped  sliding  from  the 
sides  of  the  pass;  the  crashing  ceased  in  the  jungle;  the 
feet  stood  quiet  as  if  pondering.  The  rain  could  be  heard 
again. 
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Somewhere  out  in  the  night  two  awed  voices  spoke,  each. in 
the  same  tone. 

"Jesus  Christ.1  " 

’’Son  of  a bitch.’ " 

Pete  rose  shakily  to  one  elbow,  then  struggled  to  a sitting 
position.  He  groped  around  him  for  the  raincoat,  found  it,  and 
pulled  it  over  his  shoulders.  He  wondered  whether  he  had  gotten 
mud  in  the  carbine  barrel.  He  sat  quietly  for  a long  time  and 
wondered  about  it,  but  the  effort  of  finding  out  didn't  seem 
worthwhile.  He  would  find  out  quick  enough  when  he  went  to 
shoot  it. 

He  looked  at  the  luminous  dial  of  the  watch,  12:30.  An  hour 
and  a half  till  he  could  crawl  back  into  the  puddle  and  let 
Eaker  take  over  the  responsibility  of  watching  and  listening 
for  three  other  men. 

He  was  shaking  uncontrolably  now,  but  he  didn't  want  tomor- 
row to  come  even  though  he  would  be  warm  again.  He  wouldn't 
mind  being  in  yesterday  again,  because  he  knew  that  nothing 
had  happened  to  him  yesterday.  Yesterday  was  safe.  He  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen  tomorrow,  but  even  that  he  wouldn't 
mind  so  much  if  he  knew  what  to  expect.  If  someone  had  come 
up  to  him  and  said,  Pete,  you're  going  to  get  a bellyful  of 
lead  tomorrow  an  ten  AM,  five  hundred  yards  from  here,  he 
would  have  been  greatly  relieved. 

He  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  a chance  to  get  away:  to  get 
back  down  to  the  beach  where  he  could  breathe  easily  and 
think  about  v/hat  he  was  going  to  do  next.  Things  were  always 
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happening  too  fast,  pushing  aim  along  bafore  he  could  get  set 

for  them,,, 

Ke  didn't  mind  going  up  the  winding  road  in  the  morning;  if 
only  in  the  meantime  he  could  get  far  enough  away— even  for  a 
few  minutes— to  get  a fresh  grip  on  things,,. 

Maybe  he  had  malaria.  He  felt  his  forehead  hopefully.  It  was 
warm  but  not  feverish.  Maybe  he  could  tell  the  Doc  tomorrow 
morning  that  his  nerve  was  gone,  that  he  felt  like  blowing  his 
top.  He  didn't  really  want  to  go  back;  just  to  have  the  Doc  say 
that  he  could— just  so  he  could  have  the  chance  to  make  a choice 
—just  so  he  waouldn't  feel  that  the  whole  goddamned  United  States 
was  behind  him  with  a long  pole,  shoving  him  up  that  winding  road 

Try  to  think  about  all  the  people  he  used  to  know. .. wonder 
what  they  were  doing, people  back  home,  guys  who  were  in  basic 
with  him,  his  folks. ,. warm,  daytime  voices  rushing  through  his 
mind;  loud,  unafraid  voices... 

Sweeney  and  Fickett  back  on  Leyte, ,, Pickett  saying,  "Jesus, 
just  think  of  walking  down  Canal  Street  past  all  the  taverns... n 
and  Sweeney's  quick  Boston  voice,  M.7hen  I get  back  home  I ain't 
never  going  to  walk  by_  a tavern. " 

Then  he  had  to  think  of  Pickett  running  like  a crazy  man  up 
a hot,  grassy  hill  with  Sweeney's  torn  body  in  his  arms;  Pickett 
crying  deep  and  jagged  because  he  had  mistaken  his  buddy  for  a 
Jap  and  triggered  a magazine  of  forty-five  caliber  slugs  into 
his  belly. ,. in  the  brush  at  the  foot  of  a hot,  grassy  hill... 

Doc  Cameron,  back  in  Hollandia,  grinning  under  his  genteel 
mustache,  telling  obstetrical  anecdotes,  calling  up  a picture 
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of  many  black  faces  massed  at  the  foot  of  a bed,  chanting 
with  him,  "Pant,  Gene va ...  pant , Geneva.  . .pant,  Geneva,.." 

But  the  genteel  mustache  faded  into  a shaggy  beard;  Doc 
Cameron’s  face  gray,  lined;  pouring  plasma  into  Sweeney’s 
arm;  the  little  bottles  glinting  in  the  sun. ,, just  under 
the  brow  of  a hill.,. on  a hot,  grassy  slope... 

The  voice  of  little  Slade,  drawling  slow  and  musical, 
saying  something  about  the  house  he  was  going  to  build  for 
his  "maw"  after  the  war... how  every  month  he  sent  her  money 

with  a note  saying  that  this  was  for  a window,  or  the  front 

\ 

door,  or  maybe  a whole  wall... 

But  little  Slade  had  stood  too  long  in  one  place,  with 
a slow,  horrified  look  spreading  over  his  face,  watching 
Klein  knock  the  gold  teeth  out  of  a dead  Jap’s  mouth  with 
a rifle  butt... and  the  look  was  still  there  when  the  little 
red  hole  in  his  forehead  began  to  ooze... only  then  he  was 
lying  on  his  back,  looking  up... at  Klein. 

Peter,  staring  into  the  rain  with  the  same  horrified  look 
pulling  at  the  cold  skin  of  his  face,  struggled  to  shake  off 
the  sobs  of  Pickett,  sobs  welling  up  in  himself,  blending 
strangely  with  the  crunch  of  teeth  under  steel  and  the  sick- 
sweet  smell  of  blood  on  hot  grass... 

Peter,  trying  to  remember  the  voices  of  home,  of  anyone 
who  belonged  only  to  that  half-lost  time  of  a year  ago... a 
voice  that  would  not  echo  with  sobs... a voice  that  'would 
not  be  turned  to  a wild  scream  by  the  soft  thud  of  mush- 
rooming slugs... but  the  voice  would  not  come  and  the  faces 
of  the  wonderful,  faraway  people  melted  into  one  another  in 


a vague,  jumbled  pattern. 

Cnee  there  had  been  words  that  he  could  say,  praying  words; 
he  wondered  if  he  could  remember. Cur  father  who  art  in  hea- 
ven; he  said  it  over  several  times  but  that  was  all  that  came 
to  him,., he  looked  up  into  the  darkness,  the  heavy  rain  driving 
down  against  his  face!  he  looked  long  into  the  rain  and  wondered 
why  his  last  chance  was  cancelled, .. then  he  heard  the  rustle 
ahead  of  him  that  wasn't- made  by  rain  or  wind. 

The  rustle  was  followed  by  a sucking  noise... a foot  lifting 
cautiously  in  sticky  mud.  The  sound  struck  Feter  with  the  im- 
pact of  a physical  blow,  shearing  off  all  the  cold  and  lassit- 
ude from  his  body,  filling  him  with  an  odd,  tingling  excitement. 

This  was  what  he  had  been  waiting  for  all  the  way  up  the  long- 
trail  that  led  across  oceans  and  through  jungles, ,, this  was  not 
the  hidden  enemy  that  struck  from  ambush,  the  enemy  that  shout- 
ed from  out  in  the  dark  in  strange,  harsh  words,  not  the  almost 
supernatural  prescence  that  guided  mortar  shells  and  hid  land 
mines, ., there  in  front  of  him,  in  the  shadow  that  was  already 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  night,  was  a living  man. 

Peter  laid  his  carbine  carefully  to  one  side  and  drew  the 
machete  that  hung  at  his  belt.  It  was  not  a light  army  blade, 
but  a long,  cleaver- thick  weapon  that  he  had  bought  from  a 
native  back  in  New  Guinea,  He  balanced  it  expectantly,  careful 
that  the  steel  should  reflect  no  stray  light. 

Then  the  shadow  was  almost  in  striking  distance  and  because 
it  was  low  the  Jap  would  be  creeping  on  hands  and  knees.  Peter 
grinned  happily;  this  was  the  kind  of  war  that  he  could  under- 
stand. Crouching,  tensely  set,  with  the  blow  prepared.  The 
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man  ahead  was  walking  up  the  winding  road  and  Peter  was  con- 

/ - 

tent  to  be  the  lurking  danger  for  a change.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  approximate  spot  where  the  neck  joined  the  shoulder; 
even  i f hi  s aim  was  a little  off  the  long  blade  would  cripple 
the  Jap  at  the  first  blow.  He  brought  the  machete  back  slowly, 
praying  that  no  one  would  awake  before  he  swung,,. 

The  shadow  stopped  crawling.  It  raised  up  a little  as  if 
looking  for  him,., all  the  better  if  the  Jap  came  at  him  with 
a rush... he  was  ready,,, 

"Hey,  Pe te, , . Pete, . , tha t you?  It’s  me., .Pete,  where  in  hell 

are  you?"  Baker’s  scared  whisper  came  from  the  shadowed  figure. 

# 

Peter  was  frozen  for  a long  moment,  then  the  machete  dropped 
with  a splat  beside  him.  The  eager  tenseness  flowed  away  from 
his  body,  leaving  it  again  lax  and  cold.  He  quelled  an  impulse 
to  giggle  foolishly  and  spoke  quietly  to  Baker... 

"Right  here,  stupid. it 's  all  right.,, but  you  almost  got 
your  goddamned  head,  cut  off.  What  in  hell  're  you  doing  out  of 
the  hole  anyway?" 

"I  dunno,.,I  guess  I was  dreaming  again. ..woke  up  and  found 
I was  crawling  around  in  the  bushes  ...  Jesus,  I thought  I was 
in  the  Jap  lines;  had  my  last  grenade  all  ready  to  heave  if 
you  didn't  speak  up  when  I whispered." 

The  two  of  them  sat  quietly  for  a long  time,  listening  to 
distant  rifles,  Peter  finally  broke  the  silence, 

".Sounds  like  B company  is  getting  hell  again  tonight.  " 

"Yeah.  Can't  be  many  of  them  left  now.  Peabody  heard  they 
were  going  to  try  and  drop  supplies  to  them  tomorrow  if  they're 
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still  holding,  What  time  is  it?" 

"Time  for  you  to  take  over,  I guess,  Here’s  the  watch," 
Their  hands  both  shook  a little  as  the  watch  was  passed, 
"You  all  right?"  asked  Pete, 

"Yeah,  sure,, .until  next  time  anyway, " 

Pete  chuckled,  "There  won’t  be  no  next  time,  you  goddamned 
Ethiopian  eight-ball, ,, next  time  I catch  you  sleepwalking  I’m 
going  to  give  your  old  lady  a chance  at  that  ten  grand," 

The  puddle  was  deeper  by  a good  inch  but  Peter  stretched 
out  beside  Donnelly  and  pulled  the  raincoat  up  to  his  chin. 
The  sky  looked  a little  lighter  and  the  rain  seemed  to  be 
easing  off.  He  thought  for  a moment  about  tomorrow  and 
grinned  to  himself.  His  luck  had  always  been  pretty  good, 

"Our  father  who  art  in  heaven,.,"  he  winked  up  at  the 
slowly  clearing  sky,  "God-damn  your  lousy  soul." 
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THE  ZAMBOANGA  KRIS 

The  mosquitos  were  bad  in  Pali  that  night  and  when  I saw 
the  cookfire  flaring  up  in  the  predawn  blackness,  I was  ready 
to  give  up  sleeping  as  a bad  job.  The  thatch  hut  that  I had 
crawled  into  the  night  before  kept  out  the  short,  violent  rain 
that  had  lashed  the  little  village  about  midnight,  but  made 
no  pretense  at  excluding  anything  else*  I was  lying  with  my 
head  at  the  doorway  because  the  hut  reeked  of  stale  coconut 
oil,  so  I saw  the  light  of  the  fire  plainly  under  one  of  the 
farthest  huts  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing. 

It  was  about  an  hour  before  sunrise,  I reckoned,  and  I 
needed  the  rest  if  I was  to  ride  to  San  Isidro  the  next  day, 
but  the  fire  looked  inviting  after  the  mosqui to-ri*dden  night. 

I hunted  around  i#  my  saddle  bags  until  I found,  a pack  of 
cigarettes  and  then  lowered  myself  to  the  ground.  A snort  from 


behind  the  hut  told  me  that  Fioara  Mas  Vanidosa,  ray  little 
island  pon£,  was  still  safely  tethered. 

The  little  old  man  was  not  at  all  surprised  when  I ducked 
in  under  the  stilted  hut  and  came  into  the  firelight.  He  was 
squatting  in  front  of  a primitive  oven,  watching  a half-dozen 
little  cakes  about  the  size  of  a saucer. 

"Hello, " I said,  hunkering  up  to  the  fire. 

"'alio,"  he  echoed  with  an  ingratiating  smile,  "you  are 
stranger?  " 

"I  got  caught  last  night  on  the  way  across  to  San  Isidro. 

It  was  too  dark  to  ride  any  more,  I sleep  over  there, " Uncon- 
sciously I fell  into  the  short,  plain  sentences  that  he  would 
understand,  "./hat  you  doing  up  so  early?" 

"I  make  thee  bread.  I am  baker.  Sell  thee  bread  tomorrow. 

He  pointed  to  blackened  kettle  leaning  against  the  oven, 

"Till  you  like  coffee,  sorr?  It  is  not  American  coffee,  but 
is  hot... but  maybe  you  do  not  like  our  coffee."  He  was  almost 
on  the  verge  of  apologizing  for  his  hospitality,  and  when  I 
accepted  a tin  can  full  of  steaming  black  coffee  sweetened 
with  raw  crystalline  sugar,  his  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

I 

He  apologized  happily  for  both  coffee  and  sugar  and  when  I 
dug  out  the  cigarettes  and  offered  him  one,  he  reached  for 
it  gratefully, 

"Ah,  American  cigarettes.  They  are  very  good."  I acknow- 
ledges the  compliment  with  a grave  nod.  Like  so  many  of  the 
Filipinos,  he  immediately  made  me  feel  like  a representative 
of  everything  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 


The  amenities  being  accomplished,  we  just  squatted  there 
sleepily,  sipping  coffee  out  of  the  tin  cans  and  smoking, 
while  the  mingled  smells  of  woodsmoke  and  baking  bread  swirled 
around  us.  With  the  mosquitos  at  a safe  distance  and  the  heat 
slowly  soaking  through  my  damp  clothes,  I could  feel  myself  dtart 
to  rock  drowsily  on  my  heels.  The  baker  was  puffing  earnestly 
at  his  cigarette,,  holding  it  square  in  the  middle  of  his  lips 
and  screwing  up  his  wrinkled  face  to  keep  the  smoke  out  of 
his  eyes.  Occasionally  I heard  someone  moving  around  upstairs 
but  the  rest  of  the  village  was  still  wrapped  in  sleep. 

A sharp  crack  snapped  my  eyes  open.  The  old  man  was  breaking 
a stick  of  wood  for  the  fire  with  a short,  heavy  bolo  knife* 

I remembered  that  Roberts,  the  new  clerk  in  the  mine  office, 
had  asked  me  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  a real,  hand-tooled  bolo 
or  Malay  kris  whenever  I happened  to  stop  in  one  of  the  small 
towns*  I asked  the  old  man  where  he  got  his  knife, 

’♦Blacksmith* " he  answered,  after  hunting  several  minutes 
for  the  word-,  "I  bring  steel,  he  make.  Three-four  pesos.’* 

"Do  you  know  where  I can  pick  up  a real  hand-tooled  bolo 
or  kris?"  I asked. 

He  was  about  to  answer  when  I took  off  my  hat  and  held  it 
up  to  the  fire  to  dry  it*  Looking  up,  I saw  him  staring  at 
my  head  with  an  odd  expression,  I guessed  he  hadn’t  seen  many 
redheads  because  rny  particular  mop  of  hair  really  surprised 
him*  When  he  realized  that  I saw  him  staring,  he  broke  out 
in  such  a rash  of  embarrassed  smiles  and  jabberings  that  he 
kicked  over  the  coffee,  nearly  putting  the  fire  out  and  hiding 
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everything  in  a cloud  of  aromatic  steam. 

The  tears  were  rolling  out  o‘f  my  eyes  and  I was  shaking 
with  laughter  when  the  steam  finally  thinned  out  enough  so  I 
could  see  again.  This  time  it  was  my  time  to  stare,  for  as 
the  air  cleared  I found  myself  looking  across  the  fire  at  a 
woman  who  had  appeared  as  if  by  magic.  The  old  man  was  sitting 
hack  solemnly  on  his  heels  again  and  the  woman  was  staring 
down  at  the  still  hissing  embers  with  sad,  quiet  eyes  as  her 
hands  slowly  coiled  the  black  hair  that  streamed  over  her 
shoulders* 

To  cover  my  confusion,  I fumbled  for  the  cigarettes  again* 

I felt  as  though  I had  been  caught  laughing  at  a funeral,  and 
wondered  what  had  caused  the  very  obvious  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere, I also  wondered  about  the  woman  who  had  been  conjured 
up  out  of  the  smoke.  She  was  about  thirty,  I guessed,  old 
enough  to  be  my  host’s  wife,  but  her  sombre,  dignified  face 
was  an  odd  contrast  to  the  ingratiating  little  peasant  crouched 
over  the  open  oven* 

Taking  a cigarette,  I offered  the  package  to  the  woman.  Her 
eyes  lifted  heavily  to  look  at  it  and  I thought  for  a moment 
that  she  was  going  to  take  one.  Then  the  old  man  reached  out 
in  front  of  her  and  grabbed  a cigarette,  muttering  something 
under  his  breath  to  her*  Her  eyes  flashed  up  apprehensively 
at  me  In  one  quick  glance,  then  dropped  again. 

For  a few  minutes  the  old  man  and  I smoked  in  silence.  He 
had  puffed  away  half  his  cigarette  at  a furious  rate  before 


his  black  eyes  peered  up  at  me  again.  They  were  suddenly  very 
familiar  eyes.  They  were  the  same  eyes  that  look  at  you  from 
behind  a full  house  which  has  suddenly  materialized  from  a 
three  card  draw.  They  were  eyes  that  wondered  only  whether 
you  had  a pair  of  deuces  or  a pair  of  treys. 

The  long,  drooping  ash  of  his  cigarette  dropped  lazily 
on  his  brown  fist,,, the  one  holding  the  cleaver-like  bolo, 
before  he  smiled  and  spoke  again, 

"My  brother  has  a vairy  fine  kris.  From  Mindanao,  A malay 
bolo.  He  bring  it  from  Zamboanga.  He  will  be  vairy  happy  to 
show  it. ..but  maybe  he  will  not  sell  it."  The  old  man  scram- 
bled to  his  feet.  "Come,"  he  said*  "we  will  go  to  my  brother’s 
house, " 

I didn't  like  the  idea,  but  I couldn't  see  any  logical  way 
of  refusing  his  offer.  After  all,  I had  told  him  that  I was 
in  the  market  for  a kris.  I got  up  and  followed  him  into 
the  darkness,  wishing  he  would  remember  to  put  his  own  bolo 
back  into  the  sheath. 

7/e  wound  our  way  through  the  dark  little  village,  the  old 
Filipino  padding  ahead  on  bare  feet,  me  clumping  along  after 
him  in  my  riding  boots.  Mostly  it  was  too  dark  for  me  to  do 
more  than  keep  my  guide  in  sight,  but  occasion  ally  I could 
hear  sleepy  murmurs  or  the  muted  clucking  of  a chicken  as  we 
passed  close  by  the  walls  of  the  houses. 

By  the  time  we  stopped,  I was  completely  turned  around, 
although  there  weren't  more  than  thirty  or  forty  houses  in 
the  whole  establishment.  The  old  man  stuck  his  head  in  the 
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door  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  largets  one  of  the  houses  I 
had  seen, 

"Felipe J"  his  shout  leaped  out  in  the  silence,  making  rne 
wince, 

"Maybe  he’s  asleep,"  I whispered,  "Never  rnind  the  bolo; 

I'll  come  back  in  the  morning," 

The  old  man  ignored  me  and  shouted  again, 

"Felipe i There  is  a man  here  to,,,"  He  completed  the  sentence  in 
in  a jumble  of  dialect,  A man  finally  appeared  in  the  dark 
doorway  above  us  and  the  two  entered  into  a rapid  fire  conver- 
sation, the  only  words  of  which  I could  catch  were,  Zamboanga 
kris. 

The  other  man  disappeared  into  the  house  a’gain  and  the  old 
fellow  turned  to  me  with  a satisfied  chuckle.  After  a few  min- 
utes the  stamger  appeared  again,  I lit  a match  and  saw  that  he 
had  a long,  thin  bundle  in  his  hand.  He  unwrapped  it  slowly  in 
the  dying  light  of  the  match,  I scratched  another  match  on  one 
of  the  log  supports  of  the  house  and  held  up  the  tiny  light. 

Felipe  held  out  to  me  a long,  wickedly  curved  Kris,  its 
blue  steel  intricately  carved,  its  handle  of  ivory  or  polished 
bone.  I didn’t  reach  for  it  because  Felipe's  broad  peasant  hand 
was  curled  around  the  handle  and  there  were  tiny  white  spots 
on  each  of  his  knuckles,  I lit  another  match  from  the  one  that 
was  burning  and  the  flare  of  it  spotlighted  his  face.  Cut  of 
the  corner  o f my  eye  I could  tell  that  the  old  baker  was  stan- 
ding off  to  one  side,  his  head  cocked  expectantly,  I couldn't 
tell  whether  he  was  still  holding  the  bolo,  ' 
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Felipe  was  peering  at  me,  his  black  eyes  half  closed,  lie 
didn't  speak.  He  was  waiting  for  me  to  say  something.  The 
dark  village  around  me  was  waiting,  holding  its  breath, 

"You  sell?"  I asked,.  "Five  pesos?" 

The  black  eyes  blinked  and  widened  slightly.  The  white 
spot.s  on  Felipe's  knuckles  faded,  I heard  the  old  baker  let 
out  a long,  quiet  breath  and  the  sound  seemed,  to  be  echoed 
by  the  sleeping  village, 

"Ten  pesos?"  I asked.  The  match  stung  rny  fingers  and  I 
dropped  it,  Felipe  turned  away  abruptly  and  disappeared  into 
the  house.  Far  away,  across  the  rice  paddies,  a rooster 
launched  a ringing  salute  to  the  morning.  The  cry  was  nicked 
up  from  a dozen  little  clearings  somewhere  out  in  the  dark- 
ness, leaping  across  the  rice  fields,  across  the  little 
sabanas  where  the  stolid  carabao  grazed,  echoing  down  the 

dusty  roads,  until  it  found  Fall,  and  over  rny  head,  from  the 

* 

rafters  of  Felipe's  house,  a rooster  flapped  his  wings  and 
sent  the  triumphant  notes  piercing  through  the  pre-dawn  mists, 

"I  guess  he  will  not  sell  it,  sorr,  " the  old  man's  voice  'was 
smiling  again.  The  tops  of  the  palrn  trees  were  emerging  against 
a gray  sky  as  I followed  him  back  to  his  hut. 

Ten  minutes  later  Picara  was  saddled  and  ready  to  start,  I 
climbed  up  stiffly  and  looked  down  at  the  old  man  as  he  squatted 
again  by  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire.  The  woman  had  disappeared, 
but  a new  batch  of  little  cakes  were  browning  in  the  oven. 

"'.Veil,  thanks  for  your  hospitality  anyway,  " I said. 

He  grinned  up  at  me  through  broken  teeth,  "I  am  sorree  yoy 
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cannot  buy  the  bolo,  sorr. w 

Picara  shied  as  a chicken  flapped  its  wings  loudly  from 
the  roof  of  the  baker’s  hut.  I waved  to  my  host  and  touched 
the  pony’s  ribs  with  my  heels.  I held  her  in  until  we  came 
out  to  the  road,  then  gave  her  her  head  and  galloped  into 


the  rising  sun* 
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SWIM 


Peter  scuffed  down  the  shifting  face  of  the  dune  with  a sigh 
of  relief.  No  one  had  seen  him  leave,  no  one  had  followed  him,  and 
there  was  only  an  indistinct  line  of  fottprints  in  the  dry  sand 
above  tide  level  to  record  his  flight  in  dark  little  craters, 
puddles  of  moon  shadows. 

He  had  made  it.  He  was  safe  out  here  with  the  breeze  of  night 
and  the  hiss  of  foam.  It  was  safe  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  the 
dune  and  think  the  thoughts  that  had  been  bothering  him  so  long. 

He  was  very  tired,  and  he  had  wanted  to  stop  being  Peter  who  was 
gray-haired  and  had  a family  and  an  office... 

To  wonder  at  the  unreal  fact  of  his  thirty-seven  years,  at  the 
three  children  to  whom  he  was  a lawful  father,  at  the  gray  stone 
building  where  he  had  made  believe  he  was  a lawyer  for  fifteen— 
cuuld  it  be  fifteen  years? 

To  try  to  grasp  the  fact  of  a woman  who  was  called  his  wife, 
who  had  sometime  dropped  over  him  the  silken  web  of  a make-believe 
game  that  he  had  been  playing  so  long... he  was  too  tired,  but  the 
game  had  seemed  so  innocent,  so  like  all  the  games  he  had  known 
before  it . . . 

A law  degree  and  hundreds  of  people  in  an • audi torium.  A girl  who 
had  become  a fiancee  and  then  a wife  as  more  people  looked  on  and 
music  played  a make-believe  white  gown.  And  then  a long  time  of 
being  a lawyer  and  a husband  and  a father  and  all  the  time  getting 
more  tired,. .but  they  became  angry  when  he  tried  to  say  how  tired 
he  was  and  wanted  to  go  home.  And  the  silken  meshes  of  the  game 
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were  strong,  much  too  strong  to  break. ..but  there  had  been  times 
when  there  were  gaps  in  the  web  and  he  could  see  the  straight  road 
home,  he  could  see  the  way  out  of  the  dancing  circle  of  the  make- 
believe  game  and  it  was  a straight  line — and  this  was  one  of  the 
times. 

The  road  home  was  straight  and  he  could  almost  see  it  now  as 
it  was  the  last  time  he  had  been  real,  sometime  long  ago.  That 
time  was  very  close  now  and  it  was  before  the  game  that  kept 
going  around  in  circles.  He  had  been  ten  years  old  on  a night 
that  he  had  slipped  out  through  the  kitchen  door  to  run  through 
the  willows  to  the  river. 

Feter,  ten-year-old,  asking  questions  and  afraid  of  the  answers, 
standing  by  the  great  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  water  and  staring 
out  over  the  river.  River  creeping  out  from  under  the  thick 
masses  of  swamp  fog,  easing  past  the  matted  silhouettes  of  pines 
on  the  far  bank,  drifting  on  again  into  fog.  Somewhere  in  the 
distance  a dog  barking  once,  fretfully,  and  no  more;  back  in  the 
swamps  a bullfrog  grunting  monotonously.  A soft  splash  out  in  the 
mist;  he  waited  and  presently  the  ripples  came  gliding  in  to  whis- 
per against  the  rock. 

How  different  it  is  by  day,  he  thought,  but  no  sooner  was  the 
thought  formed  than  he  knew  it  was  wrong.  Something  never  changed 
here;  something  was  the  same  whether  the  water  danced  blue  in  the 
sunlight  or  brooded  under  mist. 

The  other  kids  never  noticed  how  he  felt,  that  he  never  stayed 
in  the  water  alone  even  in  broad  daylight.  That  was  because  he  could 
swim  faster  and  stronger  than  any  of  them.  They  would  laugh,  he 
knew,  i f he  tried  to  tell  them  of  the  fear  that  clutched  at  him, 
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of  the  thing  out  there  that  was  so  real  he  could  almost  feel  .it 
reaching  for  him  when  he  swam  a short  distance  away  from  the  others. 
It  was  easier  to  deceive  them  all  and  act  as  though  the  river  was 
just  a place  with  water  in  it,  but  deeper  and  stronger  than  common 
sense  was  the  terror  and  he  knew  that  he  could  not  hide  it  from 
himsel f . . . 

Peter,  ten-year-old,  standing  by  the  river,  startled  by  a rustle 
in  the  underbrush,  swinging  nervously  around,  wet  turf  making  a 
sucking  noise  underfoot .. .nothing.  It  was  worse  on  nights  like  this 
with  no  moon  to  keep  the  shadows  in  their  own  shapes... he  felt  that 
he  could  reach  out  and  touch  the  night  and  the  idea  ran  down  into 
his  fingers,  making  them  tingle... 

As  they  had  tingled  the  time  that  Manny  Mansfield  had  dared  him 
to  touch  the  garter  snake  that  Manny  had  pinned  to  the  ground  with 
a forked  stick.  Peter  finally  had  to  touch  it  because  Manny’s  little 
sister  Jean  had  reached  down  and.  put  one  pink  finger  on  the  striped 
body.  Peter  grabbed  the  squirming  little  snake  with  a quick  motion 
and  dashed  the  head  against  a tree  wildly  until  the  head  stopped 
trying  to  curl  back  toward  his  hand  and  the  cold  current  of  its 
life  stopped  flowing  back  through  his  hand  into  his  body... 

Peter,  ten-year-old,  standing  by  the  river,  yanked  the  old  polo 
shirt  over  his  head,  wriggled  out  of  dungarees,  kicked  off  sneakers. 
Then  he  was  standing  on  the  diving  rock,  bare  toes  gripping  the 
rough  surface.  He  poised  there  for  a moment  of  indecision  and  then 
dove  out  over  the  murky  water. 

His  body  arched  high  and  dropped  cleanly  into  the  warm,  wet 
darkness.  A wave  of  relief  passed  over  him;  once  in  a nightmare 
he  had  dived  off  the  rock  and  hung  suspended  above  the  surface 
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until  the  thing  reached  up  and  drew  hirn  slowly  down  out  of  the  air; 
at  least  that  wasn't  going  to  happen. 

Surfacing  with  a splash,  he  looked  around  hirn  once  with  wide, 
frightened  eyes  and  struck  out  at  full  speed  for  the  middle  of  the 
river,  kicking  and  splashing  his  arms  as  loudly  as  possible.  In 
midstream  he  stopped  out  of  breath  and  began  treading  water.  Looking 
back,  he  could  make  out  the  gray  blob  of  the  diving  rock;  everything 
else  was  swallowed  by  fog.  He  wondered  how  long  it  would  be  before 
it  happened,  and  felt  sorry  that  he  hadn't  daid  goodby  to  his  mother 
when  he  left  the  house.  If  only  he  had  brought  one  of  the  kids  along 
—but  it  doesn't  count  unless  you're  alone. 

a splash.  Fish,  he  guessed,  as  the  ripples  lapped  his  cheek.  He 
remembered  the  big  snapping  turtle  he  had  seen  out  here  the  day 
before,  its  ugly  snout  cutting  a v-shaped  trail  in  the  water.  He 
wondered  what  it  would  feel  like  to  have  that  homy  bill  close  on 
his  toes.  He  jerked  his  foot  up,  knowing  exactly  how  it  would  feel. 

Another  splash;  he  waited  again  for  the  ripples.  They  did  not 
come.  A little  spot  of  chill  formed  between  his  shoulder  blades 
and  spread  in  tingling  waves  o ve  his  body.  Kicking  hard,  he  raised 
himself  up  in  the  water  and  peered  in  the  direction  of  the  splash. 

He  saw  a darkness  that  seemed  to  resolve  himself  from  the  rest  of 
the  night,  vague,  undulating.  Deliberately  he  began  to  swim  toward 
it. 

The  darkness  seemed  to  recede  as  he  advanced  on  it;  seeing  this, 
Peter  became  suddenly  very  brave.  Faster  and  faster  he  swam,  till  * 
the  water  boiled  around  his  shoulders  and  the  sound  of  his  kick 
drummed  loud  behind  him.  A happy  feeling  filled  him  as  the  fear 
slipped  from  him,  washed  back  in  his  wake.  He  churned  over  the 
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place  where  the  shadow  had  been,  and  it  was  gone,  as  he  knew  it 
would  be  all  the  time. 

Exhilarated,  he  kicked  fiercely,  raising  himself  half  out  of  the 
water.  He  saw  other  shadows,  which  he  gleefully  charged  and  put  to 
flight  until  he  was  weary.  Nothing  reached  out  of  the  depths  to 
clutch  him,  and  he  felt  so  brave  that  he  was  almost  sorry  there  was 
nothing  but  the  timid  little  shadows  to  conquer. 

Slowly  he  stroked  into  shore,  his  heart  full  of  scorn  for  kids 
who  were  afraid  of  swimming  by  night.  With  exaggerated  nonchalance 
he  climbed  up  on  the  diving  rock  and  glanced  tolerantly  around  him 
at  all  the  shadowy  forms  of  night.  He  wouldn’t  mind  sitting  there 
all  night  dangling  his  feet  in  the  water.  Kost  kids  would  be  afraid 
that  the  big  turtle  would,  come  along  and  grab  ahold  of  a toe.... 

He  pulled  his  left  foot  out  slowly,  reluctantly.  The  right  foot 
came  out  much  quicker.  His  fingers  began  to  tingle  as  he  put  on  j 
his  dungarees,  and  that  was  because  he  was  cold,  he  said,  but  he 
didn't  bother  putting  on  the  polo  shirt  until  he  ran  into  the  yard 
at  home.  The  sneakers  were  still  there  when  he  went  back  the  next 
day,  but  he  never  went  swimming  again  at  night. 

And  that  was  long  ago,  when  a little  boy  could  swim  across  the 
river  and  touch  the  things  that  were  so  frightening,  touch  them 
and  make  them  ordinary  things,  but  when  a boy  becomes  a man  he 
learns  of  other,  darker  rivers,  rivers  full  of  things  which  must 
be  touched  before  they  will  stop  threatening  him,  and  eventually 
he  comes  to  the  ocean,  where  no  matter  how  many  things  you  charge 
and  touch,  there  are  always  more,  and  you  can  never  swim  across 
it,  never  touch  all  the  frightening  shapes  and  ljtake  them  ordinary. 

And  now,  thirty-odd  years  later,  reasonable,  suffocating  years, 
Peter,  tired  of  asking  questions  without  answers  and  no  longer 
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afraid  of  the  answers  i f he  should  find  them. . . standing  in  the  dry 
sand  above  tide  level,  under  the  big  dune,  linked  loosely  to  the 
past  by  a line  of  little  craters  shadow-puddled  by  the  rising  moon. 

Peter,  kicking  off  his  tennis  sneakers  and  walking  slowly  for- 
ward in  the  dry  sand  that  pressed  cool  up  under  his  insteps,  leaving 
the  sneakers  each  in  its  last  crater. ..  Peter,  slipping  out  of  }jis 
polp  shirt— a new,  untorn  one-letting  it  fall  to  one  side  as  he 
walked.  Peter,  pausing  a moment  to  slip  out  of  garbardine  slacks, 

(in  the  darkness  they  could  be  dungarees)  leaving  them  too  in  a 
little  heap  and  walking  through  the  sand... sand  growing  cooler  and 
firmer. 

Bare  ankles  tingled  as  the  first  wavelet  of  surf  froth  washed 
around  them  and  the  phosphorescence  awakened  in  his  last  wet  foot- 
prints faded  coldly.  Peter  waded  steadily  on  through  the  deepening 
whiteness  that  streamed  in  past  his  shins  to  shore  and  then  slipped 
back  out  to  sea,  dissolving  the  sand  under  his  feet.  The  roar  of 
breakers  grew  louder  and  as  the  water  deepened  the  tumbling  crests 
ahead  rose  higher,  an  odd,  happy  excitement  filled  him  as  he  dove 
into  the  waist-deep  turmoil  of  white  and  struck  out  for  the  breaker 
line. 

He  caught  the  ebb  of  a broken  wave  and  swept  out  with  it  in  one 
long,  foaming  slide.  The  roar  of  water  smothered  the  drumming  of  his 
kick  as  he  stroked  down  into  the  sucking  valley  before  the  oncoming 
wave;  he  buried  his  head  as  the  fisted  impact  slammed  against  his 
shoulders  and  tossed  him  back  in  a welter  of  foam. 

Joy,  strong  joy  of  wrestling  throbbed  in  every  muscle  as  he  glee- 
fully accepted  defeat  in  the  first  fall,  hurtling  blindly  back  under 
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the  hissing  clutch  of  water  until  it  spewed  him  up  at  last.  Scorn- 
ing to  touch  foot  to  the  shallow  "bottom,  he  swung  around  and  beat 
hack  against  the  tide  with  choppy,  powerful  strokes.  He  knew  he 
could  get  outside  by  diving,  but  three  times  more  he  met  the  breaking 
combers  at  full  tilt  and  three  times  more  he  was  hurled  back  to 
gasp  for  breath,  head  and  shoulders  numb  from  the  battering. 

Peter  storming  the  Saracen  host,  shattering  his  lance  against 
moonlit  shields,  hurled  gloriously  and  painlessly  wounded  from  the 
press,  rallying,  charging,  overwhelmed  and  turning  at  bay.  Peter, 
snarling  lobo,  white  fangs  raking  the  shoulders  of  stampeding 
buffalo;  rapier,  tongue  of  toledo  flickering,  parrying  a cutlassed 
host;  Peter  striking  home—Cyrano— lobo— rapier  thrusting  for  the 
soft,  x-lue  underbelly;  Peter  deadly,  plunging  into  muffled  darkness; 
marlin  sounding,  finning  under  the  dim  roar  above,  raking  the  bottom, 
catching  the  tail  of  the  undertow,  struggling  up  at  last  into  air, 
drifting  out  on  the  long,  blue  rollers  beyond  the  bar... 

One  last  look  back,  moon  higher  and  whiter  now,  floodlighting 
water  and  beach.  Peter  looked  hard  as  a wave  pushed  him  high,  but 
he  couldn’t  really  make  out  the  line  of  clothing  he  had  discarded. 

He  was  a little  disappointed  for  he  had  always  pictured  it  in  plain 
sight,  a wavering  line  pointing  the  way  he  had  gone.  He  could  close 
his  eyes,  howeber,  and  see  it  the  way  it  should  have  looked. 

Ahead  was  open  ocean,  darkly  metallic  in  the  moonlight,  with  a 
quick  flurry  of  kicks  Peter  raised  himself  up  to  his  hips  and  peered 
out  over  the  water.  Open  ocean.  If  he  swam  for  days  he  would  never 
reach  land;  it  might  as  well  be  the  end  of  the  world. 

He  started  swimming  with  a steady,  even  stroke.  The  water  was  c 
colder  outside  the  bar,  but  his  body  was  used  to  it  now  and  the 
excercise  kept  him  comfortably  warm. 
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Every  so  often  he  would  look  back  over  the  waves  at  the  beach 
to  make  sure  of  his  direction.  Straight  out.  The  world  kept  on 
going  around  in  its  circle,  but  Peter  was  out  of  the  circle, 
going  off  on  his  own  tangent,  going  alone  and  in  his  own  way, 
naked  as  he  had  been  when  he  came  into  it.  He  liked  the  idea. 

There  was  something  beautiful  about  it  all;  swimming  off  alone 
into  eternity,  going  without  pain,  fully  conscious  and  with  the 
even  grace  of  a six-beat  crawl ,,  .rnaybe  not  this  time  but  a time 
like  this. 

His  thoughts  came  slow  and  even,  attuned  to  the  flow  of  his  body 
through  the  water.  It  was  good  to  be  alone,  tied  to  the  world 
only  by  a straight  line  that  led  invisibly  back  through  the  waves, 
through  the  breakers  and  across  a moonlit  beach,  following  a 
wavering  line  of  discarded  clothing. 

This  was  the  real  Peter,  the  Peter  who  should  always  be  doing 
great  and  beautiful  things,  of  whom  people  should  say,  "He  rushes 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. . .across  the  chaos  of  life  he  strikes 
a long,  straight  line..."  Only  now  was  he  picking  up  that  line 
where  he  left  it  somewhere,  long  ago.  It  was  very  long  ago;  there 
was  little  time  left  to  live  his  real  life. 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  almost  drowsy  from  the  regular,  effort- 
less motion  of  arms  and  legs  when  the  fish  broke  water  ahead  of  him. 

It  was  a big  fish,  and  it  leaped  high  in  a dark  shimmer  of 
spray.  Peter  felt  the  strength  drain  from  his  joints.  He  stopped 
swimming. 

He  couldn't  tell  what  kind  of  a fish  it  was,  but  a word  was 
whispered  within  him.  Shark. 

The  beauty  of  ocean  disappeared.  The  nakedness  which  had  been 
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freedom  was  now  a raw  invitation  to  attack,  Every  nerve  began  to 
tingle  with  a chill,  prickly  feeling,  and  he  wished  hopelessly 
for  even  as  much  protection  as  a pair  of  socks.  Something. . .any- 
thing to  insslate  him  against  the  first  touch  of  hostile  life. 

Peter  treaded  water  gently,  moving  as  little  as  possible, 
•watching  the  place  where  the  fish  had  jumped.  The  beach  was  far 
away  now,  dim  on  the  horizon.  He  had  one  end  of  an  invisible  line 
leading  from  it... nothing  else. 

He  waited,  the  cold  sinking  into  his  flesh.  The  fish  didn't 
jump  again,  but  he  almost  wished  it  would  so  he  could  know  where 
it  was.  In  the  quiet  tenseness  of  waiting  he  tried  to  sneer  at 
himself,  at  Peter  the  shining  hero,  alone  at  last  with  the  ele- 
ments and  wanting  nothing  so  much  as  the  humdrum  safety  of  the 
shore ...  where  was  the  beautiful  life  that  he  was  always  beginning 
but  never  continuing?  .There  was  the  dream  he  was  building? 

He  tried  to  feel  scorn  for  the  fingers  and  toes  that  twitched 
spasmodically  with  expectation  of  contact  from  the  darkness  below 
He  would  have  disowned  them,  but  they  were  irrevocably  his  and 
their  fear  was  his  fear. 

He  was  weary  from  the  unaccustomed  length  of  the  swim,  too 
weary  perhaps  to  struggle  back  against  the  outgoing  tide,  and  the 
cold  was  becoming  so  unbearable  that  he  dared  not  remain  quietly 
treading  water. 

His  eyes  were  'wide  as  he  stared  at  the  even,  rolling  wave 
shapes  around  him,  trying  to  brace  his  mind  against  the  moment 
when  one  of  those  quiet  curves  would  turn  into  another  shape, 
taking  on  life,  moving  apart  from  the  ceaseless  rise  and  fall. 

His  eyes  were  wide,  but  he  felt  mostly  blind,  unable  to  focus 
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on  more  than  one  wave  at  a time,  unable  though  he  twisted  around 
in  spasmodic  jerks,  looking  right  and  left  and  behind  him... and 
totally  unable  to  see  the  live,  throbbing  area  below. 

He  could  stand  it  if  the  wave-shape  changed  when  he  was  watching 
it,  but  if  it  caught  him  unawares,  he  was  lost,  lost  in  no  mere 
physical  sense,  *or  a brief  instant  he  realized  it  was  the  same 
feeling  that  he  experienced  when  he  washed  his  hair  and  got  soap 
in  his  eyes  so  he  couldn't  open  them;  a foolish  but  real  fear 
that  someone  would  come  and  stand  near  him  without  his  awareness, 
come  with  footsteps  inaudible  and  stand  behind  him... and  touch 
him  before  he  knew  who  or  what  was  there. 

He  thought  of  the  long  swim  back,  a swim  of  fear,  with  fear 
behind  and  all  around  him.  Not  fear  of  death,  not  fear  of  torn 
flesh,  but  the  impact  of  unknown  terror  striking  behind  his  guard, 
striking  before  he  could  brace  himself.  To  swim  back  would  be  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a million  terrors  for  the  one  chance  that  he 
could  evade  them. 

Peter  took  a deep  breath  and  started  swimming  again  in  the  dir- 
ection where  the  fish  had  jumped,  and  knew  that  he  was  doing  the 
right  thing,  the  only  safe  thing. 

The  weakness  and  chill  began  to  leave  him  as  his  body  swung  into 
the  rhythmic  movement  again,  arms  knifing  the  water,  kick  drumming 
behind  him,  water  bubbling  at  his  shoulders  as  he  rolled  to  the 
stroke,  Peter  advancing  on  the  unknown  again,  lengthening  the  long 
line  that  started  with  a pair  of  discarded  tennis  shoes,  swimming 
with  his  eyes  closed  because  there  wasn’t  much  to  see  and  it  was 
better  to  see  nothing  than  to  try  and  not  be  looking  in  the  right 
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place  when  it  happened. 

He  swam  for  a long  time,  opening  his  eyes  only  momentarily 
to  glance  up  at  the  moon  riding  high  ahead.  His  ears  were  fille 
with  the  sound  of  water  sloshing  around  him,  and  if  the  fish 
had  jumped  again  he  hadn’t  heard  it. 

after  a while  all  the  tenseness  left  him  and  fatigue  gave 
a dead,  pleasant  feeling  to  his  body.  He  would  swim  all  night 
at  the  ocean  and  morning  would  break  cool  and  gray  from  be- 
hind him*.. he  would  be  tired,  terribly  tired... 

Peter  swimming  in  out  of  the  sun,  cornipg  from  nowhere  to 
a little  green  inlet  where  the  waves  were  smooth  and  gentle, 
waves  that  lapped  against  the  piers  of  a little  wharf  where 
a fishing  boat  creaked  softly  and  sleepily  at  her  mooring. 

His  boat,  looking  just  as  he  had  always  dreamed  she  would,  her 
masts  rising  clean  and  tall  into  the  morning  and  a name  on 
her  slim,  white  hull ...  Thais. 

Peter,  staring  with  puffed  and  salt-reddened  eyes  at  a 
weatherbeaten  little  cottage,  its  gray  boards  touched  warmly 
by  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  and  a door  opening  with  a 
pleasant,  homely  creak.  The  girl  coming  out  then,  stretching 
sleepily  in  the  sun,  not  seeing  him  yet,  carrying  something 
down  to  the  boat  moored  at  the  wharf,  walking  with  a strong, 
limber  stride,  swinging  her  burden  1 ightly. .. Peter  closer 
now,  arms  barely  rippling  the  water. ..and  then  the  girl  stop- 
ping at  the  end  of  the  wharf,  standing  quietly  watting,  watch- 
ing with  quiet,  dark  eyes  that  asked  no  questions. .. Peter, 
swimming  the  last  few  yards,  catching  the  edge  of  the  wharf 
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and  looking  up  wearily,  happily. .. peter  come  out  of  the  morning 
sun  to  find  his  girl,  the  early  breeze  rippling  her  long  hair, 
sun  touching  her  with  gold,  sky  a soft  blue  around  her  head 
and  shoulders. .. one  last  moment  of  fear,  fear  that  her  lips 
would  frame  the  wrong  words... but  she  was  speaking  and  it  was 
all  right,  it  was  a low  and  husky  voice,  it  said,  I’ve  been 
waiting  for  you,  Peter... 

Night,  sea,  black  chaos  of  wave  shapes. .. Peter  gasped  as  he 
caught  a mouthful  of  brine  and  stopped  to  cough  it  out.  He 
threw  a quick  look  back  toward  lad  and  found  himself  staring 
into  a thick,  gray  fog. 

Panic  began  to  seep  in  again  through  his  fingers  as  he 
turned  and  saw  fog  everywhere,  dark,  hairy  fog  holding  him  in 
a small  circle.  He  stifled  an  impulse  to  scream  at  it,  to  shatter 
the  circle  long  enough  to  see  if  he  was  still  going  ahead... if 
he  had  turned  around... if  he  had  the  sea  at  his  back  and  it 
knew  he  was  running  away. ..he  made  a last  feeble  effort  to 
think  away  the  fear,  to  think  in  daylight  terms... but  the  day- 
light words  were  weak,  unreal  charms  against  the  power  of  night. 
He  threw  them  from  him  and  clutched  within  him  for  the  dream,  a 
quick,  unthought  prayer  forming  on  his  lips... 

Cital)  ...Let  me  die  into  beauty... not  into  horror... let  me  die  into 
beauty. . .into  the  quiet  inlet  and  the  strong,  tender  eyes  of 
my  girl... not  into  the  black,  furious  night  that  changes  shape 
behind  my  eyes. . . 

Unthinkingly  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  saw  the  moon  riding 
through  puffy  clouds,  clear  and  round  in  the  upper  air.  She 
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was  still  ahead  of  him,  still  pointing  the  way. ..the  line  was 
still  lying  straight  behind.  His  face  relaxed  in  a stiff,  blue- 
lipped smile.  A deep  breath  and  he  was  swimming  again,  leaden 
arms  lifting  heavily  and  dropping  with  awkward  splashes  into 
the  water. 

When  he  rolled  for  a breath  he  could  open  his  eyes  and  see 
the  moon  riding  on  ahead,  clean  and  white  above  the  fog.  He  be- 
gan to  swim  into  the  quiet  inlet  again,  and  this  time  he  could 

see  it  even  clearer.  The  girl  would  be  coming  out  of  the  door 

soon.  He  wondered  what  her  name  was,  but  that  would  come  to  him 
later. 

The  circle  of  low-hanging  fog  drew  in  closer,  but  he  was  too 
tired  to  see  it,  and  a flight  of  long,  dark  clouds  moved  slowly 

toward  the  moon,  but  his  eyes  were  glazed  when  he  rolled  in  his 

faltering  stroke  to  glance  upward  at  the  vague,  reassuring  light. 
This  time  he  would  say,  "I'm  Peter,14  because  that  would  mean  he 
had  never  seen  her  before,  but  she  was  still  waiting  for  him. 

He  would  still  be  afraid  for  the  last  little  moment  before 
she  spoke  that  her  lips  would  say  the  wrong  thing,  or  that  her 
face  would  change  into  a wild,  twisting  grimace ...  but  there 
wasn’t  much  chance  of  that. 

He  was  so  tired  when  he  came  to  the  part  about  reaching  up 
to  the  wharf  to  hold  on  that  he  stopped  swimming  and  lay  face 
down  in  the  water.  He  wanted  to  breathe  once  more,  but  his 
neck  was  stiff  and  if  he  moved  she  might  not  say  it  right.  He 
tried  a little  breath  under  water  and  was  vaguely  surprised 
that  it  should  be  so  easy.  Her  name  was  Linda,  of  course.  The 
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sailboat  named  Thais  creaked  gently  at  her  mooring.  Linda  was 
opening  her  lips  to  speak... 

The  fog  rolled  back  and  the  waves  gleamed  with  the  fast- 
swimming school  of  mackerel.  Moonlight  touched  the  whiteness 
of  Peter’s  shoulders  as  he  sank  deeper  into  the  black  water. 
Moonlight  held  him  briefly  until  the  first  dark  shapes  of  the 
mackerel  darted  across  the  fading  whiteness. 
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MORNING  AND  MRS.  MACINTYRE 


The  strident  note  of  the  alarm  clock  filled  the  room  as  Mrs* 
Mary  MacIntyre  swung  her  legs  stiffly  over  the  edge  of  the  bed 
and  lumbered  to  the  bureau.  The  tinny  clatter  was  suddenly  muf- 
fled as  her  hand  came  down  unerringly  on  the  button,  and  in  the 
sudden  silence  she  stood  there  with  her  eyas  still  closed.  Slow- 
ly the  warm  robe  of  sleep  dropped  from  her  shoulders  and  the 
chill  of  wakefulness  took  its  place. 

For  a motoent  her  mind  fumbled  with  the  gossamer  of  a fading 
dream.  Something  about  Mr*  MacIntyre.  Something  full  of  laughter 
and  happiness  and  being  young;  something  far  away.  She  used  to 
call  him  Harry,  but  it  had  been  so  many  years  that  she  had  spoken 
of  him  in  the  past  tense  that  he  was  Mr.  MacIntyre  even  to  herself. 
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Realizing  that  she  was  still  gripping  the  cold  metal  of 
the  clock,  she  held  it  up  and  and  peered  at  the  dim,  white 
disk  of  its  face.  It  was  an  old  clock,  the  kind  with  the  little 
bell  and  hammer  on  top,  but  it  still  kept  good  time.  She 
wondered  when  it  would  wear  out,  whether  it  would  be  daytime 
or  night  when  its  reassuring  noises  stopped,  Some  morning  it 
might  not  ring  to  wake  her  up,  or  maybe  she  would  just  look 
at  it  in  the  afternoon  and  see  that  it  didn’t  say  the  right 
time  any  more.  Or  maybe  she  would  be  lying  in  bed  at  night, 
waiting  to  go  to  sleep,  its  friendly  tick  the  only  sound  in 
the  room-and  it  would  just  stop.  She  hoped  it  wouldn't  do 
t ha  t , 

Just  to  change  the  subject,  she  wondered  what  the  date  was. 

It  was  Thursday,  so  it  would  be  the  ninth.  The  ninth  of  De- 
cember—no  wonder  she  had  dreamed,  about  Mr,  MacIntyre,  They 
had  moved  in  on  the  ninth  of  December,  191C.  Thirty  years  ago, 

"Nineteen- ten, " she  whispered  unbelievingly,  and  for  a mom- 
ent she  could  feel  again  the  warm  happiness  and  completeness 
of  that  wonderful  time  when  the  big  house  had  been  new  and 
grand  and  belonged  only  to  her  and  Mr.  MacIntyre.  There  were 
no  roomers  in  those  days. 

She  rubbed  her  face  with  both  hands  to  wake  herself  up,  and 
threw  back  her  heavy,  white  hair.  The  gas  heater  had  to  be  lit 
or  the  roomers  would  have  no  hot  water.  She  groped  for  the  bath- 
robe, threw  it  over  her  shoulders,  and  plodded  into  the  kitchen. 
The  little  iron  door  of  the  heater  creaked  as  she  opened  it,  the 
match  flared  yellow,  and  the  gas  sprang  up  with  a blue  hissing. 
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The  steam  was  next,  and  she  slippered  through  the  three  small 
rooms  she  kept  for  herself,  turning  on  the  radiators.  She  stood 
by  the  last  radiator  after  she  had  opened  the  valve  and  rested  her 
hands  on  the  cold  iron,  feeling  the  clanking  of  rising  steam 
vibrate  under  her  fingers. 

She  traced  out  the  lines  of  the  cast-iron  flowers  and  wreaths 
that  adorned  the  old  radiator,  remembering  how  elegant  they  had 
been  all  new  and  shining  with  gilt  paint.  They  didn't  make  rad- 
iators like  that  any  more,  and  when  this  last  one  wore  out  as 
all  the  others  had  already,  it  would,  have  to  be  replaced  with  one 
of  those  smooth,  new  things  that  were  nothing  more  than  a row  of 
pipes,  with  nothing  on  them  for  people  to  look  at  and  enjoy. 

They  didn't  even  make  alarm  clocks  or  houses  like  hers  any  more, 
because  nobody  wanted  them  and  when  they  were  gone  there  would 
never  be  any  more  like  them,  Maybe  they  didn't  make  people  the 
same  anymore. 

Then  her  fingers  felt  the  warmth  start  to  creep  through  the 
old  radiator,  she  went  back  through  the  kitchen  and  out  into  the 
front  hallway.  *3he  stood  there  for  a moment  in  the  darkness,  one 
hand  on  the  ornate  newel-post,  and  listened  to  the  quietness  of 
the  house.  It  seemed  strange  that  there  should  be  eleven  practic- 
ally unknown  people  asleep  in  her  house,  strange  that  this  elev- 
en had  so  far  encroached  on  what  was  once  her  own  that  she  had 
only  three  small  rooms  left  for  herself.  For  them  her  home  was 
a "barn"  or  an  "old  ark",  a thing  to  be  rented  and  used  piec- 
meal,  to  be  laughed  at  for  being  quaint  and  cursed  at  for  being 
uncomfortable. 

The  heavy  front  door  swung  open  easily  to  her  touch  and  she 
stepped  out  on  the  porch  that  ran  half-way  around  the  house.  The 
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street  below  was  empty  of  traffic  for  once,  and  she  could  just 
make  out  the  dull  gleam  of  car  tracks  against  the  rough  dark  of 
cobbles  tones. 

In  the  gray  light  the  old  house  lost  its  age  for  a little 
while;  the  blistered  paint  was  smooth,  the  warped  handrails  were 
straight  and  sound,  and  up  higher,  all  the  little  bay  windows 
and  gables  and  balconies  floated  through  the  mists  with  the  same 
dignified  grace  that  they  had  once  had  for  everybody.  For  a 
moment  Mrs.  MacIntyre  let  herself  go  with  the  illusion  and  she 
leaned,  out  over  the  railing  to  see  the  little  barn  peeping  out 
from  behind  the  house. 

The  barn  was  built  as  a replica  of  the  big  housern  with  almost 
as  many  moldings  and  gables,  and  now  it  seemed  that  it  must  still 
house  the  two  little  chestnut  horses  that  Mr.  MacIntyre  used  to 
drive  on  Sundays.  Dreamily  she  thought  about  stealing  down  the 
steps  and  out  to  the  barn,  swinging  the  big  door  open  and  step- 
ping into  the  warm  darkness  that  would  be  pungent  with  the  smell 
of  the  horses.  She  could  almost  hear  the  dull  thudding  of  hoofs 
as  they  moved  about  in  the  stalls,  almost  hear  their  soft  whick- 
erings,  feel  the  velvet  muzzles  in  her  palms. 

The  low  moaning  of  a streetcar  grew  slowly  in  the  distance,  and 
she  watched  the  street  until  the  car  swayed  into  sight,  its 
single  headlight  throwing  a dim,  yellow  flicker  on  the  tracks. 

She  watched  it  pass  and  felt  a little  rush  of  friendliness  for 
its  awkward  clatter,  because  the  streetcars  had  been  moaning 
past  her  door  for  so  many  years  that  she  could  not  be  quite  sure 
when  they  first  came. 

Mrs.  MacIntyre  shivered  as  a chill  breeze  sprang  up.  She  no- 
ticed the  vague  cloud-shapes  in  the  east  slowly  reddening,  melting 
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the  darkness  into  a dirty  gray  light  that  would  soon  lay  the 
ugliness  of  day  upon  the  city.  The  cracked  gray  boards  of  the 
steps,  the  flaking  paint,  the  dirty  cement  of  the  walk,  the 
bare  patches  in  the  lawn,  were  all  coming  imperceptibly  into 
the  cruel  focus  of  day.  Hineteen-ten,  she  thought  desperately, 
trying  to  catch  hold  of  a fragment  of  the  dream. 

She  wondered  if  life  was  always  a losing  of  ground,  always 
trying  to  hold  back  the  clock  and  never  succeeding,  like  the 
men  who  fought  in  the  rear  guard  of  a retreating  army— that’s 
what  it  was,  a retreat,  and  everyone  was  in  it  whether  they 
knew  it  or  not.  Just  for  one  minute  everything  was  all  right 
and  from  then  on  it  was  like  trying  to  rebuild  a hill  of  sand 
that  kept  running  down  the  sides  twice  as  fast  as  you  could 
put  it  back,  and  you  kept  remembering  it  the  way  it  was  and 
trying  to  keep  things  from  getting  any  worse,  but  paint  blis- 
tered and  wood  rotted  and  even  cement  cracked  and  got  rough 
and  ugly  and  instead  of  a beautiful  house  and  a family  you 
had  three  rooms  and  yourself  alone,  stumbling  along  and  try- 
ing to  keep  things  from  wearing  out  and  falling  apart  and  all 
the  time  you  were  wearing  out  too... 

She  heard  the  rattle  of  Officer  Haggerty's  nightstick  along 
the  iron  fence  and  walked  around  to  the  street  side  of  the 
porch.  He  was  walking  slowly,  his  lips  pursed  in  a soundless 
whistle,  his  lean  shoulders  stooped  in  thought.  When  he  reached 
the  house  he  glanced  up  and  saw  her  there. 

"Top'  o’  the  morning,  Mrs.  MacIntyre,’’  he  grinned  with  a flour- 


ish of  his  nightstick 
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"Good  morning,  Tom.”  Their  low  voices  carried  easily  in  the 
hush. 

He  paused  with  his  hands  on  his  hips  and  stood  there  peering 
up  at  her,  his  gaunt  face  cocked  to  one  side.  ’’And  what  sort  of 
divilment  are  you  plotting  on  this  cold  and  clammy  morning?" 

She  smiled  in  spite  of  herself.  Tom  was  as  familiar  as  the 
streetcars  and  as  reassuring. 

"Have  a quiet  night,  Tom?”  she  asked. 

"Quiet  and  cold,"  he  answered.  "Why  in  the  divil  don’t  you 
put  some  paint  on  this  old  firetrap  of  yours  before  the  walls 
fall  down?"  he  aimed  his  nightstick  accusingly  at  the  house, 

A warm,  grateful  sob  welled  up  unaccountably  in  her  throat 
and  it  was  a moment  before  she  could  speak.  "How  about  a cup 
of  coffee,  Tom?"  she  asked  huskily. 

"What  di  you  think  I’m  being  so  sweet  for?"  he  snorted.  "If 
you’ll  promise  the  floors  won’t  give  way.  I’ll  take  a chance 
on  the  coffee , " 

The  kitchen  was  warmer  when  Tom  clumped  in  behind  her  and 
dropped  into  a chair  with  a sigh  of  relief.  Mrs.  MacIntyre 
bustled  around,  putting  up  the  shades,  lighting  the  gas  under 
the  percolator,  setting  out  a cup  and  saucer  for  herself  and 
a huge  mug  for  Tom. 

"Looks  like  you’ve  been  doing  some  painting  since  I saw 
the  place  last,"  he  observed,  squinting  up  at  the  window 
frames.  "You’d  think  that  a woman  of  your  age  would  have 
learned  to  paint  without  getting  it  all  over  the  window  glass." 

Mrs,  MacIntyre  bristled.  "Tom  Haggerty,  the  day  you  can 
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paint  "better  than  I can.  I'll  give  you  the  house,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel.” 

"Wouldn't  take  it.  Wouldn't  even  walk  into  it  if  I could  get 
a cup  of  coffee  somewheres  else.  Restrunts  all  closed  and  there 
ain't  Nobody  else  but  you  disagreeable  enough  to  stand  me." 

Mrs.  MacIntyre  stood  with  her  back  to  him  as  she  watched  the 
water  bubbling  furiously  in  the  top  of  the  percolator. 

"Tom... do  you  ever  wonder  what’s  the  use  of  it  all... I mean 
trying  to  keep  up  with  things... and  everything?" 

Tom  peered  quizzically  at  her  bent  shoulders.  They  had  known 
each  other  too  long  now  to  have  to  say  what  they  meant  in  words. 

"No  seanse  at  all,"  he  agreed  cheerfully.  "We'd  be  six  feet 
under  now  if  we  had  any  sense.  Just  like  this  god-awful  ark  of 
yours  would  have  fallen  down  if  it  wasn't  so  full  of  cussedness. 
It’s  just  too  damn  mean  to  wear  out  like  any  normal  house  ought 
to.  They'll  never  build  'em  like  this  one  again,  with  porches 
and  bay  windows  and  towers  sticking  out  all  over  it— but  them 
towers  will  still  be  there  when  they  cut  up  all  the  boxes  that 
pass  for  houses  around  here  and  cart  'em  away." 

Mrs.  MacIntyre  turned  off  the  gas  and  stood  for  a moment 
while  the  coffee  settled. 

Tom  shook  a cigarette  out  of  a crumpled  pack  and  raked  a 
wooden  match  across  the  sole  of  his  shoe.  He  eyed  her  thoughtfully 
while  he  puffed  the  cigaterre  into  life. 

"Take  them  foolish  looking  doohickeys  all  over  the  molding 
there  now,"  he  continued.  "They'll  never  do  things  like  that 
again... they  just  don't  put  the  stuff  into  them  that  they  used 
to.  Don't  make  no  difference  how  old  they  get  or  how  many  coats 
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of  paint  fall  off  'em;  underneath  she’s  just  as  solid  as  the 
day  they  put  her  up." 

Mrs,  MacIntyre  reached  for  a potholder  and  picked  up  the 
coffee  pot, 

"No,  by  rights,"  Tom  went  on,  "she’s  a blot  on  the  landscape 
and  if  I wasn’t  an  officer  of  the  law  I’d  burn  her  down,  cause 
she’ll  probably  stand  here  till  kingdom  come  otherwise.  Two 
sugars  in  mine." 

"I  don’t  think  there’s  anything  quite  as  disagreeable  or 
worthless  as  an  Irish  cop,"  murmured  Mrs,  MacIntyre  gently  as 
she  sipped  her  coffee.  "Blackmail  an  honest  woman  into  feeding 
him  and  then  sit  around  and  take  up  her  time  when  she’s  got 
work  to  do," 

"I’ve  tasted  worse  coffee,"  he  grunted  happily  from  the  depths 
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REMEMBERED  VOICES 


There  are  three  people  somewhere  in  the  world  whom  I shall 
always  remember,  although  they  wouldn't  know  me  and  I would 
not  now  recognize  them  if  we  should  meet  again.  Each  of  them 
said  something  to  me;  one  in  a strange  city,  one  in  a stra-nge 
village,  and  one  on  a road  between  the  city  and  the  village. 

A Portugee  girl  sang  a song  to  me  in  the  evening,  a little 
boy  murmured  sleepy  words  at  midnight,  and  an  old  negro  called 
a farewell  in  the  dark  hours  before  morning. 

It  was  a little  village,  somewhere  near  the  sea,  and  when 
I came  walking  along  the  highway  it  was  already  asleep  except 
for  a little  place  with  a flickering  electric  sign  that  said 
Cafe  in  chipped  red  letters.  The  windows  were  grimy  and  the 
scarred  door  groaned  as  I opened  it,  but  it  was  warm  inside 
and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  hospitable  smells  of  food,  beer, 
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I slid  into  one  of  the  booths  and  lit  a cigarette.  There 
was  a brightly  colored  juke  box  beside  the  tiny  bar,  and  it 
was  playing  a plaintive,  nondescript  little  air  that  wove  in 
and  out  of  the  low-pitched  conversation  of  the  six  or  seven 
fishermen  who  slumped  wearily  in  their  seats,  toying  with 
their  glasses  and  punctuating  their  soft  talk  with  quiet 
laughter. 

A girl  carne  out  of  the  back  room  and  walked  over  to  my  t 
table.  '♦Beer,  M I said  to  the  question  of  her  faintly  raised 
eyebrows.  She  turned  and  walked  over  to  the  bar.  Her  walk, 
the  lifting  of  the  gj.as»,  her  hand  flicking  the  handle  of 
the  tap,  were  movements  of  a slow  and  graceful  dance. 

. She  had  the  olive  skin  and  dark,  wavy  hair  of  the  Portu- 

gese, but  her  eyes  were  light  in-  color  and  slanting,  like 
the  eyes  of  an  Algerian  girl  that  I had  known  in  the  Levant, 

She  set  the  beer  in  front  of  me  and  picked  up  the  dime 
with  a murmured  thanks.  I noticed  that  as  she  walked  past 
each  booth,  the  hum  of  conversation  would  stop  for  a moment 
while  she  passed,  eyes  would  glance  up,  ardent  eyes  of  the 
young  fishermen,  fond  eyes  of  the  viejos,  then  they  would 
turn  back  to  their  talk  and  the  little  wave  of  quiet  would 
pass  on  to  the  next  table. 

The  girl  went  back  behind  the  bar  and  leaned  gracefully 
against  the  little  old  cash  register.  Her  long  fingers  toyed 
l with  the  dime  absently  and  her  head  moved  slightly  to  the 

music  until  the  song  was  over  and  the  juke  box  gave  a loud 
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click. 

The  murmur  of  talk  .began  to  die  down  slowly  and  everyone 
looked  thoughtfully  into  his  glass  or  up  at  the  ceiling,  but 
I could  see  them  glance  furtively  at  a tall  young  man  who 
sprawled  in  a corner  booth  with  one  foot  up  on  a chair.  A 
battered  felt  was  pushed  back  on  his  black  hair  and  he  was 
staring  into  his  glass  more  intently  than  anyone  else.  The 
room  had  grown  almost  completely  quiet  by  the  time  he  lifted 
his  half  full  glass  of  wine  and  downed  it  at  a gulp.  He 
coughed  to  clear  his  throat  and  quelled  an  embarassed  little 
smile  that  pulled  at  the  corners  of  his  lips, 

'when  he  kicked  over  the  chair  getting  to  his  feet,  no  one 
looked  at  him,  but  the  ones  who  had  been  looking  into  their 
glasses  looked  quickly  up  at  the  ceiling,  and  the  ones  who 
had  been  examining  the  ceiling  found  something  very  interest- 
ing in  their  glasses. 

The  young  fisherman  managed  to  stumble  and  bump  into  at 
tables  at  least  three  times  int  the  dozen  feet  from  his  table 
to  the  juke  box,  although  he  was  probably  as  sure-footed  as 
a cat  on  the  deck  of  a trawler.  He  stood  before  the  brightly 
lit  machine  for  several  moments,  peering  in  at  the  selections, 
then  he  jammed  a nickle  into  it,  pushed  one  of  the  buttons, 
and  clumped  back  to  his  seat,  not  lifting  his  eyes  once  from 
the  floor. 

The  machine  clicked  twice  as  a record  dropped  into  place, 
and  an  orchestra  poured  out  the  liquid  mediterranean  sunshine 
of  Sorrento.  The  girl  behind  the  bar  strolled  over  to  the  juke 
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box,  looked  casually  into  it,  and  began  to  sing  the  song.  Her 
voice  was  barely  audible  at  first,  as  though  she  were  singing 
to  herself,  but  the  husky,  sweet  tones  were  the  only  sounds  in 
the  cafe.  The  thoughtful  looks  of  the  men  became  slow,  satis- 
fied smiles,  and  they  glanced  often  at  the  young  man  who  had 
played  the  record.  He  was  vainly  trying  to  hide  the  delight 
on  his  face  by  shading  his  eyes  with  a big,  square  hand. 

Slowly  the  girl’s  voice  grew  louder,  lingering  over  the 
simple  words  with  more  and  more  feeling.  Her  long  eyes  lifted 
in  a swift  glance  at  the  boy  in  the  corner  and  fell  again. 

The  men  nodded  approvingly  at  one  another.  The  boy  lifted  his 
empty  glass  to  his  lips  for  the  third  time  and  frowned  away 
a threatening  grin. 

Then  the  song  was  ending  and  the  girl *s  voice  came  out 
loud  and  clear,  her  head  lifted  and  she  sang  straight  to  the 
boy  in  the  corner  booth... a pleading,  nostalgic  song. . .and 
then  he  was  looking  up  at  her,  no  longer  embarassed,  his  white 
teeth  gleaming  in  a confident,  happy  grin  and  her  lips  smiling 
as  they  kissed  the  last  words  of  the  song.  There  was  a brief 
hush  as  she  ended,  and  then  everyone  started  talking,  laughing, 
and  calling  for  drinks.  She  ignored  the  uproar.  The  boy  cocked 
an  eyebrow  at  her. 

"Hey  Rosa, " he  called,  holding  up  the  empty  glass,  "how 
about  some  beer. " 

"Sure , Joe , " the  words  were  spoken  so  low  that  I could  just 
see  them  forming  on  her  lips. 

A chill  breeze  was  blowing  in  off  the  bay  when  I walked 
along  the  highway  out  of  the  darkened  little  village.  There 
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^ was  hardly  any  traffic  going  by,  and  the  few  cars  that  passed 

me  weren’t  interested  in  hithcikers.  I had  walked  about  a mile 
before  I came  to  a low  stone  wall  by  the  side  of  the  road.  It 
was  right  at  the  entrance  to  an  isolated  little  cemetery,  and 
there  was  a lone  street  lamp  burning  in  front  of  the  _ate.  I 
climbed  up  on  the  wall  and  waited. 

A low  fog  had  settled  over  the  land  while  I had  been  walk- 
ing, muffling  the  sounds  of  night.  In  the  distance  I could 
hear  a heavy  truck  laboring  up  a grade  with  a straining,  high- 
piched  roar  that  shifted  abruptly  to  a contented  mutter  as 
it  gained  the  top  and  rolled  down  the  other  side. 

A moth  flew  crazily  around  the  globe  of  the  street  lamp, 
its  shadow  dancing  a jagged  ballet  across  the  wan  circle  of 
H light  that  lay  on  the  damp  macadam.  I heard  the  motor  of  a 

car  coming  my  way  and  jumped  down  off  the  wall  to  stand  in 
the  light.  The  car  appeared  around  the  last  curve  and  bore 
down  on  me.  It  was  wavering  wildly,  yawing  back  and  forth  a- 
cross  the  road.  As  it  passed  I could  hear  a man’s  voice  bawl- 
ing a song  and  the  hysterical  laughter  of  a woman.  Watching 
the  twin  red  taillights  waver  off  into  the  fog  I shivered, 
remembering  a plaintive  song  that  I used  to  hear  in  the  gin 
mills  around  Birmingham. 

I heard  the  crash  on  the  highway. but  I didn’t  hear 
nobody  pray. ..heard  the  screams  of  the  dying. .. didn ’t 
hear  nobody  pray... 

It  was  about  midnight  before  a car  finally  stopped.  It 
was  an  old  thevrolet,  with  La  and  Pa  in  the  front  seat  and 
Julie  and  Eddie,  ages  three  and  five,  sharing  the  back  seat 
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with  me.  They  were  all  going  home  to  the  farm  after  a week- 
end visit  and  when  Pa  said,  ’♦It's  good  to  get  away. . . " Ma 
chimed  in  happily  with,  "But  it’s  good  to  come  home  too.” 

Lla  told  me  how  they  had  gone  to  the  zoo  and  Pa  had  been 
so  taken  with  the  seals  that  he  was  going  right  home  and 
build  him  a pool  and  order  a seal  from  wherever  they  sell 
seals , 

Julie  managed  to  turn  the  conversation  into  channels  where 
she  could  operate  more  to  advantage  by  asking  Ma  if  she 
thought  the  rabbits  were  all  right.  Obligingly  I followed 
suit  with  a question  about  the  rabbits  and  Julie  filled 
the  next  twenty  miles  with  the  life  and  times  of  three  rab- 
bits, a one-eyed  pet  chicken  named  Mr.  Bascom,  a dog  named 
Joe,  and  I don't  remember  how  many  other  small  and  cherished 
members  of  her  retinue. 

After  a while  Julie  got  sleepy  and  by  the  time  we  came  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  she  was  asleep  in  my  lap,  with  one 
hand  clutching  my  arm  and  the  other  around  Sddie.  Pa  cleared 
his  throat  and  spoke  to  me, 

”1  was  reading  about  them  war  criminals  yesterday.  Saw 
where  they  gave  some  of  'em  only  a few  years  in  the  clink.” 

"Isn't  that  awful,"  Ma  agreed  sleepily. 

”You  know,”  Pa  went  on,  "if  it  was  up  to  me,  I tell  you 
whjit  I 'd  do.  I'd  have  'em  hitch  up  a good  horse  to  each  of 
their  legs. . , ” 

/ 

"Like  Li  ok  and  Fanny,  " Lla  promised  cheerfully. 

"...and  another  team  to  their  arms,  and  then  I'd  whip 
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up  them  horses  and  pull  off  their  arms  and  legs,* 

"I  guess  that  would  teach  them  a thing  or  two, * said  m a. 

.7 e were  coming  into  the  city  now,  and  the  light  from  the 
street  lamps  flicked  across  the  faces  of  the  sleeping  children. 
Julie  stirred  and  a little  frown  crossed,  her  face.  As  Pa 
slowed  down  the  car  to  let  me  out  she  mumbled  sleepily, 

"Pull  off. ..their  arms.,. 'n  legs..." 

The  city  had  a name,  but  it  doesn’t  matter;  I only  went  there 
because  it  was  strange  and  I hadn't  been  there  before.  I didn't 
know  anyone  so  I just  started  walking  around  in  the  deserted 
streets  looking  for  a bar  or  a coffee  joint.  I found  the  bar 
first.  It  was  one  of  these  tiny,  elegant  places  with  only  a half 
dozen  stools  and  as  many  booths.  The  bartender  was  very  happy 
to  see  me  because  he  was  lonesome,  and  he  started  talking  about 
the  .Vhite  Sox  before  I even  sat  down.  I lit  a smoke  and  let  him 
rave  for  a few  minutes  while  I soaked  in  the  warmth. 

Trying  to  kid  myself  out  of  the  blues  I ordered  a double 
vodka.  I had  never  drunk  vodka  before,  but  I knew  that  Russians 
were  supposed  to  weep  into  it  whenever  the  world  got  them  down. 

It  didn’t  work.  I guess  I just  couldn't  see  the  humor  of  the 
situation  because  the  more  I drank  the  worse  I felt  and  the 
longer  I sat  there  the  more  the  bartender's  chatter  bothered 
me.  He  was  about  half  way  through  the  fifteenth  game  of  the 
season  when  I got  up  and  paid  him  for  the  drinks.  He  wanted  me 
to  have  a drink  on  the  house,  but  I evaded  the  trap.  A barber 
back  in  Syracuse  had  already  told  me  about  the  fifteenth  game. 

It  was  a couple  of  hours  after  midnight  by  that  time  and 
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the  rnist  was  threatening  to  turn  into  a drizzle,  but  I was 
well  heated  up  by  the  vodka  and  I started  walking  along  the 
first  main  street  that  I came  to,  I was  pretty  foggy  by  that 
time  and  I guess  I walked  a couple  of  hours  before  the  effects 
wore  off  enough  for  me  to  wonder  where  I was  going, 

I was  walking  along  in  the  rain,  between  rows  of  darkened 
warehouses,  I tried  several  streets,  but  I couldn’t  seem  to 
find  a road  that  looked  as  if  it  might  lead  out  of  the  city. 
All  I found  were  more  warehouses  and  deserted  streets  with  a s 
streetlight  every  couple  of  hundred  yards  making  everything 
seem  even  more  lost  than  I was, 

I got  out  of  the  city  all  right,  because  I met  an  old  negro 
who  gave  me  direetions  that  I forgot-and  a benediction  that 
I shall  always  remember,  I don't  remember  the  directions,  but 
he  had  a gentle,  old  voice;  I don't  know  how  his  face  looked 
because  the  night  was  dark,  but  I remember  that  I looked  back 
after  walking  a few  steps  and  saw  him  still  standing  there 
looking  after  me.  I remember  most  that  I could  just  see  him 
raise  his  arm  and  wave,  and  c’all  after  me  in  a voice  that  was 
as  soft  as  the  fog, 

"I  hopin'  y'  luck. . . * 
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It  was  good  to  be  alone.  She  let  her  head  roll  back  to 
feel  the  afternoon  sun  press  warm  against  her  eyelids,  the 
Mediterranean  breeze  finger  her  hair.  The  roll  of  the  deck 
lifted  her  against  the  sky  and  it  was  good  to  be  alive,  good 
to  be  perched  up  in  the  bow  of  the  Naples  boat. 

Vaves  sweeping  under  the  little  steamer  in  long  curves, 
tilting  the  bow  skywards,  dropping  it  down  in  a dizzy  arc  to 
nose  into  the  trough.  Rita,  braced  against  the  post  'where  the 
port  and  starboa.rd  railings  met,  holding  a railing  with  each 
hand,  pleasantly  aware  of  sun-heated  wood  under  her  forearms. 
She  opened,  her  eyes  to  look  back  down  the  deck.  Figure  of  a 
crewman  visible  through  the  sun-silvered  glass  of  the  wheel- 
house;  a few  passengers  scattered  around  the  deck,  reading, 
watching  the  ocean.  The  American  corporal  leaning  on  the  port 


railing,  lighting  a cigarette  with  difficulty,  throwing  it 
away  after  a few  puffs*  Host  of  the  passengers  would  be  aft, 
under  the  awnings. 

Watching  the  stern  of  the  ship  sink  down  as  she  herself 
was  flung  high  and  then  seeing  it  lift  up  over  the  horizon 
line,  Rita  thought,  "It’s  like  a seesaw, * and  a little  bubble 
of  laughter  rose  to  her  lips.  "A  huge  seesaw— wi th  me  on  one 
end  and  the  whole  boat  on  the  other.  Must  be  getting  fat, * 

She  glanced  down  critically,  A little  too  much— but  in  the 
right  places.  She  smoothed  her  dress  over  her  hips  and  took 
a deep  breath.  Too  much.  Let  some  out.  Just  right.  Seesaw. 

The  whole  boat..  Everyone  on  it  all  at  once. 

II 

Ameri can  Corporal,  clean  suntans,  medical  furlough,  star! 
at  the  railing.  Wood  etched  with  cracks  and  gray  from  sea 
weather.  Old  wood.  Twenty— maybe  thirty  years  ago.  Some  ship- 
yard, some  guy  working  on  this  piece  of  railing,  proud  of  it, 
imagining  travelers  leaning  on  it  and  pointing  it  out  to  each 
other.  Travelers  exclaiming,  ’'There’s  real  craftsmanship  for 
you.  Notice  how  cleverly  those  joints  are  made,  how  smooth 
driven  those  screws... * 

The  corporal  felt  sick  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. ., suppose 
he  himself  had  made  it— nobody  would  ever  know.  Could  he  trace 
theguy  who  worked  on  it?  *i.sk  at  a shipyard?  Nobody  ever  looked 
at  the  goddam  things  anyway. . .urge  to  fist  complacent  workman 
face  of  thirty  years  ago— to  scream  fool  across  the  railing  no 
one  gives  a damn" about  your  lousy  piece  of  wood... 
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His  finger  probed  jerkily  at  the  initials  carved  into  the 
railing.  They  looked  almost  as  old  as  the  wood,  G.K.  -ho  the 
hell  was  G.K.  ? G.K.  could  carve  his  fool  ini tala  all  over  the 
ship  and  no  one  ever  know  him  from  a hole  in  the  ground,  Kis 
own  initials:  A,C,  How  much  to  put  down  somebody  coming  along 
know  all  about  him?  A.C.  Tall,  Skinny,  Brown  eyes,  white  skin 
with  some  freckles.  Never  get  tan,  just  burn,  ..hitish  hair. 

Small  features, ,, carve  for  a year  and  no  one  knows  how  it  feels 
to  be  A,C* 

Maybe  G.K,  was  a guy  he  could  have  talked  to,  Maybe— 1 the  Cor- 
poral spun  around  and  jammed  his  back  against  the  railing, 
eyes  reaching  across  the  deck  for  something  to  stop  the  dark 
involutions  of  his  mind  spinning  down  and  in... 

Dark  brown  eyes  squinting  up  and  down  the  deck— a few  passengers 
in  deck  chairs,  a girl  whipped  by  wind  in  the  bow.  Alone,  Cvery 
goddamned  one  alone.  His  eyes  fluttered  to  rest  on  the  girl. 
Leaning  bad  , her  eyes  closed.  Italian.  Golden  skin.  Sharp, 
pencilled  eyebrows.  Built, 

Rita  glanced  again  at  the  Corporal,  He  was  staring  down  the 
deck  now,  his  lower  lip  caught  between  his  teeth,  one  hand 
jerking  at  hsi  necktie.  She  smiled  lazily  and  wondered  what 
he  would  say  first. 

Ill 

Walking  down  the  sloping  deck  toward  the  girl,  walking  up 
the  deck,  down  the  deck  (never  get  seasick),  the  Corporal 
wove  his  way  to  her  through  the  esattered  deck  chairs,  climb- 
ing one  moment,  stumbling  downhill  the  next.  Every  time  the 
bow  sank. he  felt  as  though  he  would  go  hurtling  down  the  deck, 
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through  the  deck  chairs,  into  the  girl.  Into  her  arms.  Impact. 

"Getting  rough."  His  eyes  were  watering  a little  from  the 
wind. 

Rita  threw  her  head  back  and  laughed  into  the  sun.  "It's 
wonderful  when  it's  like  thisj"  One  eyebrow  arching,  "I  hope 
it  gets  twice  as  rough.'" 

"Do  you  live  in  Naples?"  he  asked,  staring  frankly.  She 
answered  without  opening  her  eyes,  her  words  undulating  with 
the  rhythm  of  the  waves.  The  Corporal  felt  a slight  wonder 
as  he  watched  her.  She  was  the  sea,  holding  the  boat  in  her 
two  brown  arms  and  heaving  it  with  her  heavy  thighs.  He  bit 
his  lip  and  remembered  to  stop  thinking.  It  was  hard  to  talk 
when  you  had  to  think  it  out  beforehand  to  make  sure  it  would 
sound  right. 

After  a ’while  he  told  her  that  he  was  on  furlough  and 
winced  as  she  guessed  correctly,  "It  is  for  your  nerves,  isn’t 
it?  So  many  boys  come  to  Naples  for  that— I see  them  whenever 
I take  the  trip,  77a r is  a good  thing  to  get  away  from.  It 
becomes  a habit," 

She  opened  her  eyes  slightly  and  examined  him  with  a smile, 
"But  you  dfcn't  seem  very  happy,  Corporal;  you  are  like  a long- 
piece  of  ice  from  the  Rhine  come  floating  down  to  the  Medit- 
erranean." Her  voice  was  like  kind  fingers  smoothing  the 
tenseness  of  his  face,  kneading,  relaxing. 

"Suppose  the  ice  doesn't  want  to  be  melted?"  he  asked,  not 
quite  sure  of  what  he  meant, 

"No  matter,  Corporal;  it  rnelts  all  the  same."  Pencilled 
eyebrows  arching, 

"But  it  seems  to  me  I've  heard  of  icebergs  that  take  so 
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long  to  melt  that  they  do  damage  even  in  southern  waters,*  He 
finished  the  sentence  biting  his  lip,  knowing  that  he  was  beginning 
to  talk  nonsense  again.  He  would  forget  the  iceberg;  it  was  too 
confusing, 

III 

Soft  Mediterranean  evening  and  the  Maples  boat  easing  in 
towards  a way-stop  jetty,  Rita  still  leaning  into  the  V formed 
by  the  railings,  the  Corporal  slouched  against  the  port  rail, 
watching  with  his  eyes  the  long,  straight  jetty  draw  closer, 
watching  the  live,  animal  prescence  of  Rita  with  his  body.  Fefe- 
fume.  Rich  column  of  neck  in  half- turn,  awareness  of  flesh 
under  tight  cloth.  Light  fingertips  resting  on  his  knuckles. 

Eyes  on  the  approaching  jetty,  heart  beginning  to  pound, 
the  long,  straight  jetty  moving, thrusting  out  toward  the  ship, 
brushing  away  the  small  craft  that  cluttered  the  harbor.  Menace. 

Not  to  him.  To  what?  Rita’s  shadow  moving  on  water  below,  Rita 
assured,  safe  above  water,  Wait.  Slow  spear- flight  of  jetty... 

And  then  the  wide  boards,  the  stubby  vertical  pilings  below 
them  and  their  shadows  wavering  faint  on  the  jetty  below.  Sud- 
den perspective:  Rita  high  above  hard  boards  and  upthrusting 
pilings  hard  as  ro cks. sound  of  glass  in  tinkling  crash  against 
hearthstones.  Rita’s  face  below  his,  her  lips  slightly  parted, 
his  whole  body  pounding  with  touch  but  his  eyes  de tached, ,. side- 
long glance  watching  faint  shadows  sway  together  and  back  and 
forth  on  boards  below,  Rita's  arm  locked  around  the  railing. 

Shadow  picture  of  struggle,,, 

"That  was  a funny  kiss,  Corporal.” 


"Didn't  you  like  it?” 
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"Oh  yes,..”  laughter  bubbling  out,  but  quieter.  "I  always 
like  different  things*  It  was  different,  that's  all.” 

Her  arm  still  locked  tight  around  the  railing. 

IV 

The  Naples  boat  at  sea  again  in  night  with  muffled  sounds 
of  music  spilling  up  on  the  darkened  decks... the  Corporal 
groped  his  way  through  the  blackout  cuttains  and  stood  sud- 
denly in  the  blaze  of  light  and  music  and  dancing  couples. 
Because  he  had  come  from  darkness  it  was  terribly  bright,  but 
in  a few  moments  his  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  it,  to  the  lights 
that  were  more  dim  than  bright,  the  regular  motions  of  dancing 
the  little  group  across  the  floor  talking  and  laughing. 

Rita  was  in  the  little  group,  holding  it  together  withthe 
gestures  of  her  arms,  her  twinkling  fingers,  moving  it  to 
laugh  with  her  liquid  chuckle... a little  bottle  of  Chianti  in 
the  middle  of  tall,  empty  glasses,  the  bottle  embracing  all 
the  glasses.  That  was  crazy. 

He  started  across  the  floor  to  her,  aware  of  the  motion  of 
the  deck,  the  couples  flitting  across  his  line  of  vision,  sway 
ing  to  left  and  right  to  let  him  pass,  everything  undulating, 
ling*  he  alone  walking  in  a straight  line,  feeling  terribly 
slow  when  he  should  be  flying  like  a cast  spear. .. flying  spear 
through  weeds  at  a waterhole... 

■ He  staggered  as  he  walked  blindly  into  a couple  and  was 
suddenly  confused,  was  standing  helplessly  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  when  Rita  slipped  into  his  arms  and  carried  him  off 
on  a wave  of  sound  that  slowly  became  music  and  melted  away 
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the  confusion. 

And  then  everything  was  fine,  and  after  they  got  used  to 
dancing  together  they  could  talk  back  and  forth,  quick,  light- 
hearted words  coming  effortlessly,  words  about  nothing  in 
particular  and  wonderfully  easy  to  say,  with  no  fear  that 
they  would  corne  out  wrong.  The  sound  and  feeling  of  dancing 
lulling  something,  covering  up  something  that  had  been  forcing 
its  way  to  the  surface... 

"Cutting  in,  buddy.”  He  stood  foolishly  watching  Rita 
dance  off  with  a tall  khaki  figure  and  then  walked  slowly 
off  the  floor,  feeling  as  though  an  elevator  had  suddenly 
stopped. 

Sometime  after  a voice  had  remarked  of  a bent'  arm  that  it 
was  long  past  midnight,  when  the  tinny  little  orchestra  was 
beginning  to  sound  like  a phonograph  that  needed  winding,  the 
Corporal  was  walking  slowly  off  the  floor  again.  Five,  maybe 
six  times  like  this.  But  she  was  nicer  when  she  came  back;  she 
had  said  that  she  was  really  his  date  that  night  and  had  spo- 
ken of  her  apartment  in  Naples,  The  last  time  she  had  laughed,  sayi 
saying  he  was  jealous.  She  wouldn’t  go  on  deck  with  him  alone. 

He  leaned  back  against  the  wall  and  followed  her  with  his 
eyes.  Jealous?  In  love?  That  was  crazy.  How  jealous  did  you 
have  to  be  to... the  guy  in  Reading  Gaol,  Must  be  funny  to  kill 
because  you  have  to.  Just  like  in  war.  You  have  to  and  it’s  all 
right  because  you’re  not  responsible.  Each  man  kills  the  thing 
he  loves  but  why  did  the  prisoner  have  to  die  looking  so  long- 
ingly at  the  sky?  Why  did  they  have*  to  break  toast  glasses? 

He  He  heard  Rita’s  laugh  across  the  floor  and  pushed  himself 
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away  from  the  wall  with  his  elbows,  walking  across  to  her  again 
a slow  spear- flight  through  waving  grasses— but  why  a spear  at 
a waterhole  and  not  at  something  drinking  there?  Maybe  an  answer 
if  ha  could  find  the  question.  Can't  ask  people  about  spears,,. 

Noise  of  the  couples  like  the  clinking  of  long-stemmed  glas- 
ses dancing  around  him  in  pairs  and  he  wondered  what  it  would 
be  like  if  he  had  been  suddenly  put  here  from  the  front,  trans- 
ported in  his  dirty  clothes  and  beard  and  gun  to  stand  here  in 
the  midst  of  bubbling  and  tinkling  glasses... he  knew  and  it 
bothered  him,  Lead  shattering  the  glasses.  But  why?  It  would 
have  been  so  simple  if  it  had  happened  quickly,  but  it  had 
been  too  gradual  and  he  was  aware  of  clean  uniform,  shaven 
face,  lack  of  gun.  It  complicated  things, 

Rita.  If  she  would  only  stand  still  for  a moment  he. , .what? 
Like  waves  in  the  ocean.  If  you  could  make  them  stand  still 
for  a moment  you  could  do  something  about  them, , , 

Rita,  Slip  of  paper... "my  address  in  Naples  for  a while. 

Come  and  see  me  there— I will  be  Naples  for  you.  I will  be  the 
friend  that  you  know  there... " 

Rita,  Laughing,  Head  thrown  back.  "Don't  look  so  tragic,  my 
little  corporal;  I will  show  you  our  beaches— we  'Will  climb  the 
mountainto  the  old  monastery  and  afterwards  we  will  drink  wine 
in  the  cafes.  If  they  have  any  glasses  left..." 

The  orchestra  playing  Home  Sweet  Home... 

She  ouldn't  go  on  deck  with  him  alone... 

V 

Sun,  Postcard-blue  sky,  Vavele.ts  furling  up  on  the. beach. 

Sand  hot  beneath  his  legs,  hard  and  grainy  under  his  elbow.  Rita 
playing  ball  with  two  little  urchins  who  had  come  walking  along 
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Her  laughter  and  the  motions  of  her  v^ornan’s  body  merging  some- 
how with  the  ceaseless  dance-patterns  of  people,  umbrellas,  waves. 
All  moving.  All  big  with  some  secret  that  he  did  not  know  and 
his  not  knowing  kept  hirn  still,  apart  from  the  flow.  It  made 
him  small  and  he  wondered  what  was  the  *ord  he  could  say,  what 
was  the  gesture  he  could  make  to  stop  it  all... 

Rita  stopped  the  game  and  shooed  the  little  boys  away 
laughingly.  Just  like  that,  thought  the  Corporal,  watching  her 
approach,  wanting  to  have  her  near  yet  prickling  with  a subtle 
resentment  that  she  should  dismiss  the  boys  so  casually. 

"Have  fun?"  he  tried  to  keep  the  edge  out  of  his  voice. 

"Of  course'."  She  wriggled  into  the  warm  sand  and  looked 
up  at  him  quizzically.  Pencilled  eyebrow.  "I  always  like  lit- 
tle boys."  Her  eyes  grew  momentarily  pensive,  "I  had  one... once. 

He  would  have  been  old  enough  to  play  at  the  beach  now." 

"V/hat  happened?" 

She  made  a little  gesture  with  her  hand.  "It  was  winter. 

There  was  no  food... it  was  better  that  it  happened  that  way,  " 

"Your  husband?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "Up  north  somewhere,  fighting 
with  the  partisans,  I haven't  he^rd  from  him  for  months." 

"He  doesn't  mean  anything  to  you  now?  Or  the  baby  that  died?" 

She  smiled  tolerantly,  as  if  she  were  explaining  something 
very  simple  to  a backward  child,  "No  more  than  another ,. .and  as 
much,  my  Corporal.  The  baby?  I will  have  another  some  day,  when 
it  is  safe.  " 

For  moments  a stillness  sat  upon  them,  a little  tent  of  shadow 
that  held  them  apart  from  the  bustle  and  sound  of  the  beach,  the 
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, • waves  and  the  sunlight.  Then  with  a quick  gesture  of  her  band,  not 

unlike  the  one  she  had  made  while  speaking  of  the  de^d.  child,  Rita 
brushed  away  the  silence,  '’Let’s  go  for  a swim— it’s  hot  here  in 
the  sun, * She  leaped  lightly  to  her  feet,  brushing  off  sand, 
smiling  down  at  him  as  if  nothing  could  ever  touch  her  more 
deeply  than  did  the  heat  of  the  day, 

” Vater  off  a duck, M he  commented  half  to  himself,  his  eyes 
tracing  the  firm  lines  of  her  shoulders  against  the  sky.  Firm, 
unstable  flesh.  Vague,  eternal  sky.  The  child  had  died,  but  her 
breasts  'would  be  white,  not  brown,,,  "No... not  yet,*  he  said, 
although  lie  was  hot  and  uncomfortable, 

"Okay,  Corporal,  you  stay  here;  I'm  going  in  anyway, * She 
turned  and  ran  down  the  beach  into  the  water,  diving  into  the 
k waves  with  a solas  that  threw  <p  a little  rainbow  of  spray. 

She  swam  out  slowly,  the  waves  patting  for  her,  forming  again 
behind  her.  Between  them. 

The  Corporal  shifted  to  his  other  elbow  and  watched,  her  out 
among  the  waves.  She  played  among  them  until  she  was  tired,  and 
then  rolled  over  to  float  on  her  back,  the  sun  touching  her 
with  the  same  sheen  that  it  spread  on  the  waves.  People  passing 
back  and  forth  between. them,  wavering  figures,  out  of  focus, 

Ke  shook  his  head  to  clear  away  the  dizziness,  to  brush  away 
the  annoying  figures  between  him  and  the  water.  She  was  float- 
ing quietly.  Her  eyes  would  be  closed. 

He  stumbled  to  his  feet  and  walked  slowly  down  the  sloping 
k sand  that  seemed  to  sway  under  his  feet,  VaL king  down  the 

beach,  walking  up  the  beach,  weaving  through  the  shadowy  figures 
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that  parted  to  let  him  pass,  spearflight  through  grasses  and 
something  coming  to  the  surface,  something  getting  clearer, 
ready  to  be  known... 

The  water  was  around  his  ankles,  then  at  his  shins,  trip- 
ping him  forward,  he  was  swimming,  head  splitting  the  waves, 
shoulders  thrusting  them  aside,  feet  feathering  fast  behind 
him,  grasses  closing  again  behind... she  was  closer.  Her  eyes 
were  still  closed.  He  buried  his  head  in  the  water  and  stroked 
forward  with  hsi  eyes  closed,  faster,  faster,  his  mind  freez- 
ing over  with  the  same  numbness  that  had  closed  around  it  like 
a shell  of  ice  as  he  ran  toward  the  pillbox,  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  the  flame  thrower... 

A hand  closed  around  his  ankle,  yanking  him  to  a stop.  He 
swam  furiously  against  the  drag  for  a moment  and  then  raised 
his  head,  his  eyes  bewildered  as  he  looked  around  to  see  Rita 
behind  him.  She  was  laughing.  They  were  quite  far  out. 

"I'm  going  in,"  she  called  to  him  across  the  waves.  He 
turned  and  followed  her,  but  she  kept  a few  feet  ahead  of  him 
all  the  way  in.  His  head  felt  better  from  the  coolness  of  the 
water  and  as  he  swam  after  her  to  shore  something  was  clearer 
in  his  mind.  She  wouldn't  wait  for  him.  She  was  afraid  of  him. 

VI 

Smoke  hung  heavy  in  the  little  cafe,  blanketing  the  low 
sound  of  latin  voices  and  the  clinkof  glasses,  punctuated  by 
an  occasional  burst  of  laughter.  It  was  late  and  there  had 
been  much  wine  and  Rita's  face  was  just  a little  hazy  across 
the  table,  over  the  glasses,  over  the  bottle  that  was  wmpty 
and  the  bottle  that  was  half  full.  Rita's  face  was  flushed 
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from  the  wine  and  the  hot  sun  at  the  beach.  His  own  face  was 
tight,  stinging  a little.  It  would  peel  tomorrow,  but  it  felt 
now  as  if  it  would  crack  i f he  should  smile  quickly.  Erittle. 
Rita  was  talking. 

"You  should  have  been  here  before  the  war,  Corporal.  The 
wine  was  better  and  everyone  was  much  happier."  She  looked 
at  the  glass  tumbler  that  she  was  holding.  "Sven  the  glasses. 
They  used  to  have  pretty  ones,  with  long  stems.  Not  these 
old  things.  Maybe  they  are  keeping  a few  of  the  old  glasses 
out  in  the  back  room,  for  souvenirs."  She  lifted  the  chipped 
glass  and  drank. 

"Maybe  I'll  come  back  and  see  it  after  the  war,"  suggested 
the  Corporal  vaguely. 

"After  the  war.?"  she  turned  the  words  over  with  surprise 
in  her  voice.  "Yes... I suppose  the  war  will  be  over  sometime." 
She  said  it  as  if  it  were  something  she  could  not  quite  rasp, 
and  then  laughed. 

"But  right  now,  we  have  the  war,  and  we  have  the  poor  wine 
and  the  old  glasses..."  She  reached  for  the  half- full  bottle. 

"And  the  dead  baby, " he  blurted  out. 

Rita  stopped,  her  hand  curled  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
her  eyes  oddly  startled  under  the  pencilled  eyebrows.  "No... 
no,  you  have  it  all  wrong."  Her  voice  was  recovering  as  if 
from  a blow.  "You  have  it  all  wrongj"  Her  eyes  were  concerned, 
trying  to  reach  him  across  the  little  table.  "No... listen  to 
me,  my  little  corporal. . .looki " She  splashed  a little  wine 
into  her  glass  and  spilled  it  on  the  floor.  It  ran  wetly  into 
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"See?  It's  gone... now  shall  I break  the  whole  bottle  and 
throw  away  the  rest  of  the  wine?  Should  I go  out  and  sit  in 
the  street  because  the  pretty  glasses  are  gone?  Do  you  think 
I will  break  this  old  bottle  because  it  may  never  have  as 
good  wine  in  it  again  as  it  had  once?" 

She  stared  into  his  blank  eyes  for  a moment  and  then 
looked  quickly  down  at  the  table.  Her  hand  trembled  as  she 
poured  red  wine  into  his  glass  and  then  into  her  own.  The 
corporal  looked  at  her  bare  arm  against  the  dark  wood  of  the 
table,  her  fingers  still  curled  around  the  bottle.  He  won- 
dered what  she  was  talking  about.  Her  voice  was  hazy  as  if 
it  came  to  him  from  a great  distance.  Something  about  wine. 

He  reached  for  the  glass,  spilling  a little  on  his  fingers. 

Rita  dranksslowly  and  looked  across  at  him  again,  when 
she  spoke,  her  voice  was  lower,  less  sure.  "Can’t  you  see 
...it's  the  wine  that  counts... and  what  is  wine  for  unless  to 
drink..."  her  voice  trailed  off  into  silence.  She  replaced 
the  bottle  on  the  table  and  lit  a cigarette. 

Smoke  drifted  betweeh  them,  eddying  around  the  bottles, 
the  glasses.  Rita's  face  vague  in  a pool  of  smoke,  only  the 
sharp  lines  of  her  eyebrows  clear.  Rita  a hazy  softness  across 
the  table... the  bottles  and  glasses  formed  a wavering  line 
between  them,  undulating  gently,  like  reeds... 

The  room  swayed  like  the  deck  of  a ship  as  they  walked 
across  the  floor  to  the  stairs  that  would  lead  to  her  room. 

His  arm  was  over  her  shoulder.  The  stairs  were  dark  and  twis- 
ting and  he  was  spinning  down  inside  himself  as  he  stumbled 
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up  them  and  when  hsi  fingers  dug  into  the  softness  of  her 
breast  he  felt  strangely  alone  and  even  though  he  climbed 
as  fast  as  he  could  the  spinning  down  was  faster  and  he  did 
not  know  about  stumbling  through  a door  and  a bed  by  a win- 
dow but  the  spear  was  cast  and  quivering  in  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  pool  and  there  was  a stain  of  red  seeping  through 
the  wide  cracks  of  the  floor  and  he  tried  to  scream  to  drown 
out  the  sound  of  a glass  crashing  against  hearthstones. .. the 
brave  man  with  a sword  that  no  less  worthy  lips  may  drink 
that  r.o  less  worthy  toast  may— long- stemmed  glasses  hearthstones 
crashing  silver  fragments  of  brittle  moonlight... 

VII 

The  morning  mist  was  lifting  among  the  housetops,  leaving 
the  cobblestones  of  the  little  courtyard  shining  dully  below 
her  window.  Rita  leaning  heavily  on  the  windowsill,  looking 
out  at  the  morning  coming  as  it  always  had,  as  she  had  known 
it  would.  Trying  not  to  look  too  long  at  the  dull  shine  of 
cobblestones,  at  the  dull  shine  like  a thin  wash  of  sorrow 
distilled  from  all  the  wrongs  of  night,  commemorating  the 
night,  the  time  of  darkness  that  was  passing. 

Her  body  seemed  to  sag  under  the  old  bathrobe,  under  a 
weight  $hat  would  not  slip  from  her  shoulders.  The  sound 
of  marching  boots  tramped  into  her  consciousness,  approaching 
the  little  courtyard  along  the  street,  and  she  lifted  her 
head  slowly  to  watch  a platoon  of  soldiers  marching  by,  their 
boots  thudding  dull  echoes  into  the  melting  darkness  of  the 
courtyard  as  they  passed. 
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She  stared  dully  at  each  rank  as  it  came  into  view  and  won- 
dered that  they  should  be  so  much  alike,  that  so  little  dark- 
ness could  make  faceless  toys  of  what  must  be  men.  The  Corpor- 
al could  have  been  one  of  them  and  she  would  not  be  able  to 
tell,  only  he  would  never  walk  again  in  thudding  boots.  Her 
eyes  drew  back  again  to  a spot  on  the  cobblestones  beneath 
her  window. 

The  American  Military  Police  had  all  gone  long  ago,  leaving 
the  night  to  reform  itself  quietly  over  the  courtyard  after 
they  had  shattered  it  with  roaring  motors  and  loud,  nervous 
voices,  after  they  had  picked  up  the  crumpled  little  figure 
from  the  stones  and  asked  questions  in  halting  Italian. 

What  more  could  she  have  told  them,  these  men  who  wanted 
to  know  why  he  died  because  he  was  one  of  them?  That  the  Cor- 
poral had  come  awake  screaming. that  he:had  put  his  hands  to 
her  throat  for  a moment  and  then  ran  to  the  window  and  jumped 
...that  he  had  had  a nightmare,  that  he  had  died  in  a night- 
mare... she  had  said  all  that,  knowing  that  it  meant  nothing, 
knowing  only  the  same  sense  of  dead  loss  that  had  struck  her 
when  the  child  died,  when  the  bombs  had  made  a vacant  lot  of 
the  house  where  all  the  rest  of  her  family  were  sleeping. 

The  first  tentative  rays  of  the  sun  flickered  against  her 
face  and  in  the  distance  she  could  hear  the  dying  cadence  of 
the  boots.  The  courtyard  stones  would  soon  be  as  dry  as  if  a 
night  had  never  hung  over  them,  and  the  mist  was  already  going. 
There  would  be  breakfast  cooking  below  and  all  that  would  be 
left  from  another  long  night  would  be  within  her,  another 
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a . ..But  if  the  striped  blossom  insanity 
spread  lewd  splendors  and  lightning  terrors  at  the  end  of  the 
forest. , , 

Robinson  Jeffers 

THE  STRIPED  BLOSSOM 

”1  warned  you  it  looked  pretty  bad,”  said  Mrs.  Dudley  as  she 
strode  ahead  of  me  through  the  weeds  of  the  field,  ”A  man  is 
working  on  the  place  now  and  I just  hope  you  won't  be  discouraged 
seeing  it  like  it  is.” 

She  stopped  to  catch  her  breath  as  we  topped  a slight  rise 
and  looked  down  on  the  cottage, 

"Your  land  will  run  from  the  orchard  over  there  back  to  the 
pine  woods  behind  the  cottage,”  She  pointed  out  the  landmarks  with 
the  air  of  a general  laying  out  a plan  of  battle,  an  immense 
vitality  showing  through  the  lines  of  age  on  her  face. I remember 
thinking  then  that  the  combination  of  intensity  and  weariness 

x - — 

must  have  been  the  product  of  an  especially  trying  day,  but  I 
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found  later  that  this  expression  was  as  much  a part  of  her 
as  her  strong,  positive  way  of  speaking  or  her  slightly 
fierce  blue  eyes. 

Even  from  where  we  stood,  the  cottage  looked  like  a cast- 
off garment.  Weeds  grew  unabashed  right  up  to  the  walls— in 
fact,  they  grew  everywhere  but  in  the  fairly  spacious  areas 
that  were  given  over  to  trash  heaps.  The  cottage  itself  was 
not  too  bad;  a fairly  typical  little  country  house  with  a 
high  witches  hat  for  a roof  and  bare  clapboards  weathered  to 
a soft  gray  monotone.  The  windows  seemed  to  be  all  unbroken, 
but  the  steps  were  leaning  at  a crazy  angle  as  though  someone 
had  stepped  out  just  once  too  often, 

'Wilfred  never  was  much  for  neatness,"  commented  Mrs,  Dudley 
as  she  started  off  again  down  the  slope,  plowing  through  the 
tall  autumn  weeds  as  though  they  were  no  more  cause  for  apol- 
ogy than  were  Wilfred's  habits. 

"And  as  plenty  of  folks  will  be  glad  to  tell  you,"  she  con- 
tinued, "he  was  drunk  a good  deal  of  the  time— but  I never  felt 
lonesome  or  scared  living  alone  out  here  so  long  as  he  was  down 
in  the  cottage, " 

She  threw  a quizzical  glance  back  at  me,  "Most  drunks  kind  of 
scare  you,  but  he  always  kept  to  himself  when  he  was  mullad-and 
there  never  was  a dirty  word  passed  his  lips  drunk  or  sober," 

:.7e  skirted  a pile  of  rubbish  in  front  of  the  door  and  Mrs, 
Dudley  stopped  to  say  hello  to  the  old  rnan  who  was  shoveling 
trash  into  a wagon, 

"Must  be  half  a dozen  wagonloads  of  this  stuff,  Mr.  Simms," 
she  said,  stopping  to  poke  at  the  pile  with  her  toe. 


"About  that,  I'd  say,"  his  voice  was  a wispy  monotone  as  he 
in  turn  poked  at  the  pile  with  his  toe,  "Seems  like  he  didn’t 
like  his  looks  much,"  Mr.  Simms  toe  'was  poking  the  fragments 
of  a mirror.  From  different  parts  of  the  pile  I could  see  more 
pieces  of  shivered  glass  that  gleamed  silver  in  the  afternoon 
sunlight, 

"That’s  rather  odd,  isn’t  it?"  I ventured,  but  Mrs,  Dudley's 
juggernaut  tones  rolled  heavily  over  my  question, 

"This  is  Mr,  Simms,  Mr,  Forrest,"  she  announced,  "He's  taken 
the  contract  to  fix  up  the  place  for  me  so's  it’ll  be  fit  for 
habi  ta  t ion.  " 

Mr.  Simms  nodded  at  me  with  a quick,  birdlike  dart  of  his 
head. 

"The  doors s unlocked  if  you  want  to  take  a look  around  inside, 
he  chirped.  "I'd  sure  watch  those  steiDS,  though," 

Mrs.  Dudley  ^runted  as  she  hoisted  herself  up  the  stairs  and 
opened  the  door.  So  little  light  filtered  in  through  the  grimy 
'windows  that  it  was  like  stepping  into  a cave,  and  I. could  smell 
the  room  long  before  I could  make  out  the  objects  in  it.  It  was 
an  oddly  compounded  smell,  predominantly  woodsmoke,  candlewax, 
and  whiskey— the  whole  smelling  faintly  of  offal, 

"It's  dark  as  a cave  and  it  even  smells  like  a cave  where 
some  big  animal  has  been  holing  up  for  years, " I said  to  Mrs. 
Dudley. 

\ 

"He  was  one  of  the  real  old  South  Shore  Yankees,"  Mrs.  Dud- 
ley's voice  was  defensive.  "I  guess  Wilfred  was  related  to  just 


about'  everyone  for  about  thirty  miles  around.'’ 

She  looked  around  at  me,  her  chin  outthrust,  her  eyes  those 
of  a school  marm  lecturing  an  impertinent  pupil.  '’Don't  get  the 
idea  that  Wilfred  was  a burn,”  she  said,  "he  was  a gentleman  at 
heat  if  there  ever  was  one.  " 

Memory  suddenly  touched  her  lips  with  a smile,  "..'hen  he 
worked  up  at  the  farm— which  wasn’t  often— he'd  always  walk  rather 
than  ride  in  the  farm  truck  with  the  bravos."  She  mimicked  his 
words,  thrusting  out  her  lower  lip  and  staring  taciturnly  at 
the  floor,  her  toe  scuffing  the  splintered  boards,  nudging  a 
small  and  shiny  piece  of  glass.  "'Don't  know  as  I'd  care  to 
ride  in  the  same  vehicle  as  a Portugee-af ter  all,  I'm  a Canfield 
Her  voice  trailed  off  as  she  saw  the  piece  of  glass  and  her  big 
shoe  moved  protectively  over  the  fragment. 

There  was  a small,  tight  silence  until  she  spoke  again, 
slowly,  as  if  to  be  sure  of  her  words.  "Mr.  Simms  has  got  a 
real  job  ahead  of  him  washing  and  painting  the  walls.  You  won't 
know  it  when  he's  got  it  all  finished," 

I looked  'around  at  the  smoke-blackened  walls,  my  eyes  grow- 

\ 

ing  accustomed  to  the  dimness.  "I  suppose  they  haven't  been 
painted  for  years,"  I said  cautiously,  beginning  to  'wonder  at 
the  reactions  produced  by  my  questions. 

She  peered  at  me  thoughtfully  from  under  heary  brows,  "About 
the  only  thing  he  ever  did  to  those  walls  'sides  getting  them 
dirty  was  to  draw  foolish  pictures  on  them  when  he  got  mulled. 
Here,  I'll  show  you," 

She  clumped  over  to  the  wall  and  peered  at  the  dingy  surface. 
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"Here's  one,"  she  said  after  a close  scrutiny,  "Look's  like 
one  of  his  deer,  near's  I can  make  out," 

i/ith  her  finger  she  traced  the  almost  invisible  outline  of 
a deer  sketched  on  the  wall  with  some  kind  of  crayon,  as  I 
observed  dutifully  she  added,  "Tar's  I can  tell  he  never  drew  , 
anything  else  but  deer;  drew  'em  running,  standing,  fighting- 
even  drew  'em  one  right  over  another  when  he  ran  out  of  wall 
space  by  his  chair  here," 

She  examined  the  wall  for  more  deer,  pointing  them  out  to 
me  one  by  one.  They  were  crude  little  drawings,  but  they  were 
deer,  all  right— every  one  with  an  oversized  spread  of  antlers. 
The  ones  nearest  the  old  rocking  chair  were  quite  painstakingly 
drawn,  but  as  they  got  further  away-as  far  away  as  an  old  man 

could  reach  while  sitting  in  the  chair__they  were  scrawled  and 

• \ 

almost  unrecognizable, 

Mrs.  Dudley  brushed  a bit  of  kindling  wood  off  the  seat  of 
the  old  rocker  and  her  voice  became  almost  affectionate,  "I 
asked  him  once  why  he  never  drew  anything  else,"  she  mused, 

"and  he  said  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  there  wasn't  any  critter 
worth  looking  at  but  a deer.  Mostly  he'd  never  want  to  talk 
about  it  though," 

"./hat  do  you  suppose  he  burned  all  the  candles  for?"  I 
asked,  picking  up  one  of  the  stubs  that  littered  the  room, 
stuck  on  the  table,  on  the  chair  arms,  even  on  the  window 

sills, 

Mrs,  Dudley's  frown  returned  and  her  eyes  darted  around 
the  room.  She  was  looking  at  the  candles  and  the  electric 
light  fixtures.  There  were  three  lamps  besides  a bare  bulb 
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) hanging  from  the  ceiling  by  a cord.  A silence  began  to  grow 

in  the  tiny  room,  so  that  the  sounds  of  the  wagon  creaking  up 
the  dirt  road  seamed  to  rush  with  startling  clarity  into  the 
vacuum  of  sound  within  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Dudley  looked  puzz- 
led, staring  at  candles  and  lamps,  turning  something  over  in 
her  mind.  At  last  she  took  a quick  breath  and  the  sound  made 
a sharp  dent  in  the  silence,  made  it  seem  that  we  had  both 
been  holding  our  breath  in  the  prescence  of  something  that  had 
suddenly  reared  its  head.  It  was  as  though  a very  commonplace, 
very  homely  little  object  had  been  glimpsed  out  of  the  corner 
of  ones’  eye— and  the  glimpse  had  shown  a new  object,  twisting, 
exotically  colored. 

Whatever  it  was  that  she  had  seen,  Mrs,  Dudley  did  not  in- 
tend to  discuss  further,  'hen  she  spoke  again  her  voice  v;as 
casual. 

”1  hope  you  won’t  mind  using  a pump,”  she  said  quietly, 
going  over  to  the  sink  and  working  the  handle  of  the  old  iron 
pump  vigorously.  ’’We’re  too  far  out  to  get  town  water,  you 
know, " 

There  was  a little  open  window  over  the  sink  and  a light 
breeze  was  playing  with  the  ends  of  the  old  woman's  thick 
hair.  Her  arm  worked  the  pump  handle  slowly,  as  though  she 
had  already  forgotten  it. 

"Jn  the  summertime  you  can  often  see  deer  coming  out  of 
the  woods  if  you  stand  on  this  side,”  she  said.  "Wilfred 
J shot  quite  a few  good  bucks  right  out  through  tis  window." 

The  pump  handle  moved  more  slowly,  its  dry  wheezing  like 
the  sleepy  rhythm  of  an  old  man's  rocking  chair_  as  the  old 
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chair  in  the  corner  must  have  sounded  through  many  a year  of 
long  summer  evenings  and  longer  winter  nights. 

”1  don't  remember  just  when  it  was,"  she  mused,  "but  some 
years  ago  Wilfred  gave  up  shooting  deer."  Her  gaze  wandered  in 
from  the  woods  and  she  looked  at  the  grimy  iron  sink  with  a 
faraway  expression  in  her  eyes, 

"It  was  one  October,  I remember,"  she  said.  "I  heard  the 
shotgun— about  sundown,  it  was.  Never  took  him  more  than  one 
shot  to  get  what  he  was  shooting  at, " she  added  with  the  air 
of  a woman  retelling  the-  exploits  of  a favorite  child.  "I 
came  down  from  the  big  house  on  the  run  to  see  if  we  were 
having  meat  for  dinner  the  next  day," 

As  she  talked  the  gasps  of  the  old  pump  mingled  with  the 
sounds  of  her  voice;  her  left  hand  toyed  with  the  odds  and 
ends  of  dry  rubbish  in  the  sink, 

"I  expected  him  to  have  the  animal  mostly  skinned  by  the 
time  it  took  me  to  cross  the  orchard,"  she  chuckled  and  glanced 
up  at  me  rogueishly.  "From  the  time  he  was  big  enough  to  shoot 
a gun  he  never  had  a hunting  licence  or  cared  what  season  it 
was  when  he  wanted  meat.  Harry  Denning,  who  used,  to  be  game 
warden— Harry  spent  the  best  part  of  twenty  years  trying  to  catch 
him  in  the  act  of  killing  a deer.  Wilfred  got  so  he  could  dis- 
pose of  a carcass  a sight  faster  than  most  people  could  load  a 
gun,  I guess." 

She  chuckled  again  and  murmured,  "Best  part  of  twenty  years..." 
"Well!"  she  said  explosively,  picking  up  the  chain  of  her 
story  again,  "I  got  down  to  the  woods  and  there  was  Wilfred 
standing  over  the  deer_a  great,  big,  twelve-pointer  it  was  too— 
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and  he  . was  just  looking  down  at  it  like— well,  like  something 
was  wrong— hut  that's  not  it  either,  -'hen  he  looked  up  at  me 
all  I could  think  of  was  the  look  in  a person's  face  when  you 
wake  them  up  out  of  a nightmare  or  when  they’ve  been  walking 
in  their  sleep. 

"I  asked  him  was  he  going  to  wait  for  Harry  to  corne  help 
himskin  the  critter  and  he  just  said  to  me,  Helen,  that’s  the 
last  buck  I'll  ever  kill.  And  he  stuck  to  it  too... along  about 
that  time  he  started  drawing  pictures  on  the  walls-and  started 
building  that  old  boat  that's  laying  around  back  still  waiting 
to  get  finished. " 

"What  did  he  ever  want  to  stop  shooting  deer  for?*  I asked. 

"That's  the  funny  part,"  she  said  frowning.  "I  asked  him 
that  and  he  just  said  something  about  how  he  always  liked  things 
that  were  "extra".  That's  funny,  isn't  it?  "Extra"  he  said  a 
buck  was  and  he  was  himself  and  so  was  that  silly  looking  boat 
he  never  finished  building." 

She  said  the  word,  again,  pondering.  "Extra..." 

The  wheeze  of  the  pump  changed  tone.  It  groaned  and  gurgled 
and  at  last  gushed  forth  a rusty  stream  of  water.  Mrs.  Dudley 
pumped  energetically  until  the  water  cleared  and  then  turned 
away  from  the  sink,  wiping  sweat  from  her  face  with  a wrinkled 
forearm. 

• "I'm  sure  I don't  know  what  I'm  talking  so  much  for  about 
him,"  she  said,  "but  if  you're  going  to  occupy  the  cottage  when 
we  get  it  in  shape  I guess  you'd  want  to  know  about  whoever  lived 

here  before." 
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The  creaking  of  wagon  wheels  drew  her  to  the  window  again. 

"Mr.  Simms  back  for  another  load  already,  ” she  announced, 
peering  out  through  the  dirty  glass,  ”He  does  pretty  well  for 
an  old  man  with  nothing  but  a wagon  and  a wornout  horse  to 
work  with.  " 

She  grinned  at  me  with  a flash  of  friendly  truculence.  ’’Just 
shows  what  a . sentimental  old  fool  I am— could,  have  got  Neander 
woodman  to  run  his  truck  in  here  and  cart  the  rubbish  away  in 
half  the  time.  He  wanted  the  job  too,  but  he  and  il  fred— well, 
they  just  hated  each  other's  guts— there's  no  other  way  to  say 
it.  You  see,  the  Woodmans  moved  into  the  Canfields'  old  home 
when  it  went  for  taxes,”  she  said  as  if  it  explained  everything, 

”You  wouldn't  believe  it,”  she  marvelled,  ”but  that  p4ir 
used  to  fight  like  tomcats  until  they  were  both  all  of  sixty. 
Didn't  make  any  difference  whether  it  was  downtown  or  out  in 
the  woods,  they  just  couldn't  seem  to  pass  without  squaring 
off.  He  used  to  come  home  beat  up  pretty  bad— not  by  Neander 
alone,  mind  you,  but  by  three  or  four  of  the  T/oodmans.  They 
uded  to  say  that  it  took  all  of  three  of  those  squatty  little 
Voodmans  to  even  reach  up  to  a Canfield  string  bean.  ..this 
used  to  be  practically  a Canfield  town  a few  years  back,  but 
the  woodmans  own  just  about  everything  now. " 

I left  Mrs.  Dudley  rambling  along  with  her  story  while  I 
tried  to  open  the  back  door.  There  was  a heavy  bar  locking 
it  from  the  inside,  and  it  had  been  wedged  in  so  tight  that 
I had  to  kick  it  loose,  showering  myself  with  dust  in  the 
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*He  had  one  on  the  front  door  too,’*  said  Mrs.  Dudley  in  an 
oddly  slow  voice*  I stopped  with  my  hand  on  the  doorknob  and  looked 
back  at  her.  She  was  standing  by  the  old  iron  stove  and  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  me  in  a look  that  was  full  of  meaning-and 
at  the  same  time  questioning. 

•♦You’ll  notice  that  the  windows  and  shutters  are  all  in 
working  order,**  she  continued  in  the  same  slow  voice,  '•They’re 
about  the  only  things  he  ever  kept  in  repair.  They  all  lock 
up  tight  as  a drum,” 

The  quietness  that  had  seemed  to  envelop  the  cottage  before, 
when  I had  notived  the  litter  of  candle  stubs  in  a room  where 
there  were  already  three  electric  lights,  that  same  tension 
that  I had  felt  about  the  pieces  of  broken  mirrors  seemed  to 
press  in  again  from  the  dusty  walls. 

I realized  that  the  old  woman  was  trying  to  tell  me  something, 
something  she  perhaps  didn’t  know  how  to  put  into  words;  her 
ramblings  about  Wilfred  no  longer  seemed  pointless.  They  were 
like  the  words  of  a riddle,  like  pieces  of  a jig-saw  puzzle,  and 
whatever  they  added  up  to,  I felt  that  Mrs,  Dudley  was  still 
looking  for  the  answer _or  she  had  found  an  answer  that  she  didn't 
want  to  believe. 

I looked  around  the  room  at  the  dirty  but  solid  windows,  at 
the  bars  for  the  two  doors,  at  the  old  rocking  chair  in  the  cor- 
ner where  there  were  no  windows  and  where  an  old  man  could 
watch  both  doors  and  windows  with  his  back  to  the  wall.., and 
then  I looked  back  at  Mrs,  Dudley,  and  I thought  I recognized 
something  in  the  fierce,  old  eyes;  something  like  fear. 
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The  sound  of  the  wagon  creaking  away  up  the  road  cut  across 
the  silence  like  a jagged  knife  and  I nodded  at  the  old  woman 
to  show  that  I was  trying  to  understand— that  I was  on  her  side, 
whatever  that  meant. 

"See  if  you  can  get  that  door  open,"  she  suggested,  and  her 
voice  was  a^ain  noncommital;  a veil  seemed  to  drop  unobtrusively 
over  the  odd  look  in  her  eyes,  leaving  them  cheerful  and  busin- 
esslike again.  "I’ll  have  to  show  you  his  boat  before  Ur.  Simms 
carts  it  away  for  kindling  wood." 

A few  more  kicks  and  the  door  burst  open,  swinging  stiffly 
on  hinges  that  were  rusted  nearly  solid.  The  back  yard  was 
cleaner  than  the  front,  but  there  was  much  the  same  litter  of 
tin  cans  and  bottles.  I wondered  as  we  went  down  the  steps 
if  there  were  broken  mirrors  mingled  with  the  bean  cans  and 
whiskey  bottles. 

"There  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Dudley,  "over  behind  that  old  crabapple." 

She  led  the  way,  stepping  carefully  around  the  trash,  but 
wading  heavily  through  the  rank  growth  of  autumn  weeds,  .'hen 
we  reached  the  old  tree  and  looked  down  on  the  remains  of  Vil- 
fred’s  boat  I could  understand  why  it  vi/as  included  in  the 
sightseeing  tour. 

"Now  isn't  that  the  darndest  boat  you  ever  saw?"  she  asked, 
and  I could  think  of  nothing  but  a troubled,  fat,  little  barn- 
yard duck  that  had  just  discovered  a baby  swan  among  her  newly 
hatched  brood. 

It  was  a swan;  a crippled  and  ravaged  swan  perhaps,  but  a 
swan  all  the  same.  Only  the  bow  was  intact,  but  there  was 
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enough  of  her  skeleton  to  show  the  lines  of  the  hull.  It  was 
long,  maybe  twenty  feet  or  more  of  weather-gray  wood;  long  and 
slender,  with  rakish  contours  that  had  little  if  any  relation 
to  the  practical  business  of  fishing  or  transportation.  There 
was  an  unformed  figurehead  that  lifted  itself  in  an  audacious 
arch  over  what  had  once  been  a knifelike  prow,  and  though  the 
stern  was  demolished  it  looked  as  though  it  once  had  swept  up 
from  the  waterline  in  a long  and  graceful  curve.  It  was  a lit- 
tle like  a viking  ship  in  miniature  and  a little  like  a Poly- 
nesian longboat,  but  aside  from  these  faint  resemblances  there 
never  was  a boat  like  it  before.  I don’t  know  if  it  even  would 
floated,  but  it  was  a beautiful  thing  and  it  was  the  shadowing 
forth  of  one  strange  and  lonely  man's  feelings  about  the  sea, 
about  the  sea  in  which  all  men  are  sailors,  the  sea  for  which 
every  man  makes  his  boat  after  his  fashion. 

I bent  closer  and  saw  mingled  with  the  lines  of  weather- 
cracks  in  the  wood  and  almost  obliterated  by  the  deep  sores 
of  rot,  a delicate  carving  of  a leaping  deer.  Behind  it,  an- 
other carving  had  been  started  but  never  finished. 

"Some  boat, " I said,  looking  up  at  the  old  woman. 

She  was  looking  down  at  me  as  I kneeled  among  the  bones  of 
the  old  and  beautiful  skeleton,  the  same  foreboding  question 
in  her  tired  eyes.  The  incessant  buzz  of  insects  and  the  hot 
smell  of  crushed  weeds  held  us  in  a breathless  silence.  Old 
Mother  New  England,  I thought;  a pugnacious,  earnest  old  mother, 
her  heavy  face  unflinching  against  a background  of  dead  crab- 
apple  branches  and  blue  autumn  sky.  The  old  mother  puzzling 
vainly  over  a strange  and  striped  blossom  lying  crushed  and 
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splendid  in  a field  of  daisies, 

I motioned  toward  the  house  with  my  thumb,  "He  made  this?” 

She  nodded,  her  lips  pressed  together.  ”He  did.  vilfred 
Canfield.  ” 

She  turned  and  started  back  for  the  cottage.  "Silly  looking 
affair,  isn't  it?”  she  said,  but  her  voice  was  flawed  with  wonder. 

As  we  stepped  into  the  dimness  of  the  house  again,  the  cave- 
smell  swirled  around  us  again,  and  I wondered  if  any  amount  of 
scrubbing  and  painting  would  ever  obliterate  it  completely. 

"V/ellJ"  said  Mrs*  Dudley  in  her  explosive  way,  "I'm  glad  you 
did  get  to  see  the  plac  e as  it  is.  You'll  never  know  its  the 
same  house  when  you  move  in  next  month.”  She  pursed  her  lips 
and  looked  up  at  me,  "Unless  this  hasn't  made  you  change  your 
mind, . . ” 

I assured  her  I wouldn't  miss  living  in  the  cottage  for  the 
world,  provided  she  could  make  it  smell  like  a house. 

Her  laugh  seemed  to  brush  the  cobwebs  away  from  the  dark 
corners  of  the  little  room.  "Don't  you  worry  yourself  about 
that,"  she  said,  her  voice  booming  pleasantly,  "Mr.  Simms  is 
slow,  but  he'll  clear  off  all  this  litter  eventually,"  She 
looked  up  at  the  ceiling  where  the  beams  showed  through  a 
gaping  hole  in  the  plaster. 

"It's  a good,  solid  house  underneath  all  this  clutter.  See 
those  beams?  They  were  put  there  to  stay..." 

Looking  up  at  the  beams,  I caught  a glimpse  of  something 
metallic  shining  dully  in  the  darkness. 

"Say,  that  wouldn't  be  an  old  gun  up  there,  would  it?  I 


asked 
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splendid  in  a field  of  daisies* 

I motioned  toward  the  house  with  my  thumb*  "He  made  this?" 

She  nodded,  her  lips  pressed  together*  "He  did*  Wilfred 
Canfield." 

She  turned  and  started  back  for  the  cottage*  "Silly  looking 
affair,  isn’t  it?"  she  said,  but  her  voice  was  flawed  with  wonder* 
As  we  stepped  into  the  dimness  of  the  house  again,  the  cave- 
smell  swirled  around  us  again,  and  1 wondered  if  any  amount  of 
scrubbing  and  painting  would  ever  obliterate  it  completely* 

"Weill"  said  Mrs*.  Dudley  in  her  explosive  way,  "I'm  glad  you 
did  get  to  see  the  plac  e as  it  is*  You'll  never  know  its  the 
same  house  when  you  move  in  next  month*"  She  pursed  her  lips 
and  looked  up  at  me*  "Unless  this  hasn't  made  you  change  your 
mind***" 

I assured  her  I wouldn't  miss  living  in  the  cottage  for  the 
world,  provided  she  could  make  it  smell  like  a house* 

Her  laugh  seemed  to  brush  the  cobwebs  away  from  the  dark 
comers  of  the  little  room*  "Don't  you  worry  yourself  about 
that, " she  said,  her  voice  booming  pleasantly,  "Hr*  Simms  Is 
slow,  but  he'll  elear  off  all  this  litter  eventually."  She 
looked  up  at  the  celling  where  the  beams  showed  through  a 
gaping  hole  in  the  plaster* 

"It'd  a good,  solid  house  underneath  all  this  clutter*  See 
those  beams?  They  were  put  there  to  stay***" 

Looking  up  at  the  beams,  I caught  a glimpse  of  something 
metallic  shining  dully  in  the  darkness* 

"Say,  that  wouldn't  be  an  old  gun  up  there,  would  it?  I 
asked* 
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"Oh,  it's  likely  some  old  piece  of  junk  he  threw  up  there 
when  he  got  tired  of  it,  " she  said,  turning  away  abruptly,  but 
I was  already  dragging  over  an  empty  box  to  stand  on. 

I reached  up  into  the  warm  darkness  and  felt  the  smoothness 
of  a gun  barrel.  I brought  it  down  butt  first,  gingerly,  and 
showed  it  to  Mrs.  Dudley*  She  looked  at  it  wordlessly. 

"I  wonder  what  it  was  doing  up  there, " I asked  with  a sus- 
picious glance  at  her. 

"well]"  she  said  indignantly,  and  then  with  one  of  her  abrupt 
changes  of  manner  she  added,  "I  put  it  up  there  myself." 

".Thy?"  I asked,  examining  the  gun  in  the  grayish  light  by 
the  window. 

She  leaned  back  against  the  door,  her  hand  behind  her  resting 
on  the  knob.  "It  didn't  seem  right— I mean  the  doors  and  windows 
and  everything— but  he  never  even  bothered  to  load  the  gun... just 
left  it  rusting  in  the  corner." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  something  beyond  the  room,  something 
in  the  past,  "./hen  I found  him,  he  was  laying  on  his  face  and 
holding  that  old  gun-and  he  knew  it  wasn't  loaded]"  She  stopped 
as  her  voice  started  to  tremble  uncontrolably. 

I searched  my  pockets  for  a knife  to  help  pry  open  the 
rusted  action  of  the  gun.  ’when  I found  it,  I opened  the  blade 
slowly,  thinking  of  a fierce,  old  man,  a great  hunter  and 
fighter,  crouched  in  a rocking  chair  through  the  long  nights, 
watching  the  barred  windows  and  ddors,  lighting  many  lights  against 
the  darkness,  against  whatever  the  doors  were  barred  against, 
a lonely  old  rnan  drawing  pictures  on  dirty  walls  in  a house 
that  smelled  like  a cave,  smashing  wildly  at  something  that  he 
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saw  in  mirrors,  a man  who  littered  the  ground  with  filth  and 
dreamed  of  a beautiful  boat,  a strange  and  striped  blossom  of 
a man  lying  crushed  among  the  daisies  and  crabapples  of  New 
England, , . 

The  gun  was  empty  all  right;  It  obviously  hadn't  been  fired 
or  loaded  for  years.  I looked  up  at  L'rs.  Dudley. 

"How  did  he  die?"  I asked,  "I  mean,  what  was  wrong  with  him?" 

"I  didn't  say  he  died,"  she  answered,  "He's  been  closed... 
they  had  to  lock  him  up... his— his  mind  was  gone." 

"Well. .. that  explains  everything— all  this,"  I said. 

"I  suppose  it  does,"  she  said  quietly.  "Whatever  it  was— it 
was  all  inside  of  him... it  must  have  been." 
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